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Take it This Month 


during the spring and summer months. | is the time to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
The peculiar taint of scrofula lurks in the | A. F. wae, Rogers’ building, Boston, 
onstitutions of multitudes of men, but | Mass., says: “I know of no remedy of 
can be expelled by the use of Ayer’s | equal efficacy with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
ny em M. J. Conway, 337 Hicks | cases of debility, and as a spring medi- 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘* Two years | cine.” Rich’d H. Lawrence, M. D., Balti- 


ro I was examined, at the Long Island | more. Md., writes: “It affords me pleasure 
| 





: Hospital, in this city, and my case was | to testify to the success which Ayer’s 
declared to be Salt Rheum. Large scales | Sarsaparilla has had in the treatment of 
j : covered my legs, and were constantly | cutensous and other diseases, arising from 
dropping off; my eyes, also, were badly | a vitiated condition of the blood. Were it 


affected. My only relief was in warm salt | necessary, I might give you the names of 
water baths. I was unable to remain in a| fifty individuals who have been cured of 
warm room, and could only sleep under | long-standing complaints, by the use of 
very light bed-clothes, as the heat increased | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is a specific for 
the burning and itching. The use of | the most obstinate cases. Ayyer’s Sar- 

| 


i  Ayer’s Sar saparilla 


saparilla gave me great relief. The itch- | is, without exception, the best blood puri- 
ing abated, and I continued to improve fier and prophylactic with which I am 
until the cure was complete.” acquainted.” 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A 


For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 85. 








Makes shoes look mew, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not harden, scale, nor 
crack leather. Ask any lady who has ever used it, or 
any RELIABLE DEALER anywhere. Take No 
Other. Beware of Imitations. 

BUTTON SOLES, MANUFACTURERS, N. Y. 


GrcatAmercea Goon. NEWS 
GRE 7 Io L LAD iES 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to getup 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
fel Gold Bone orMoss Rose China 
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ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


For fifteen years they have steadily gained in | ComMPANY 
favor, and with sales constantly increasing have 
3 . Decorated 
become the st popular Corset throughout the old Band Moss Rose ape Bel, Set, antome Dee ess 
United States ; : Decorated Toilet Set. For fall yarticulars address . 
The * iality is warranted to wear twice as | THE GREAT AME R CAN TEA CO., 
| long as ordi y Corsets, and testimonials without P, O. Box 289, $1 and 33 Vesey Bt. , New ork, 


number given of the perfect satisfaction 
t 


they |! ~ ffor ie d for a long series of years ; 
While se es f patents have been found worth- H A M P L I N S <= 


siete’ ° te Corenme re | Hy ETOH PEARL 


























complexion, MpM. Patri and all beautiful women 
use it. ONLY 5O cls. a bottle, worth double that 


Retailers are authorized to refund money, if on | eae. tania een aeaaaant 
examination these Corsets do not prove as repre- FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 
sented SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FRECKLES, 
For sale everywhere. leaving the skin soft and fair, adds great beauty to the 
| 
1 


Catalogue free on application. 





—_— ompared with other articles the same purpose. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & C0.; Mirs., | All Sraggists Bell it. Be sure you get the gennine. 
CHAMPLIN ¢ Prop'’s, BUFFALO, 





70 & 72 Worth St., N. Y. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1885: | 


] Prepared expressly for ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, ! Limited), 

















CHILD’S COSTUME. CHILD’S DRESS 
No. 9786.—This pattern is No. 9823.—This pattern is 
in 5 sizes for children from 2 in 6 sizes for children from 1 
to 6 years of age. For a child to 6 years of age. Fora child 
of 4 years, it needs 24 yards Figure No. 1.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. of 4 years, it needs 14 yard 
of material 36 inches wide. Figure No. 1.—This_ illustrates of material 36 inches wide 
Price of pattern, 15 cents Girls’ costume No. 9769. It is here Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
developed in cashmere, velvet and In- r 
dia muslin, with the sash-ties of rib- 
bon; the fancy stitching being done 
with floss. The pattern is in 10 sizes } 
for girls from 3 to 12 years of age, 
and may be chosen for any preferred 
_ fabrics. To make the costume of one 
pr material for a girl of 8 years, requires 
io 64 yards 22 inches wide, or 2¢ yards 
y. 48 inches wid Price, 20 cents. } 


LADIES’ COAT 

No. 9814.—Cloth was used for mak- 
ing the coat here pictured, and braid 
in two varieties and braid-covered 
buttons provide the decoration. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 
may be developed in flannel, Cheviot 
or any fashionable variety of season- 
able coating. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, requires 4} 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 
yards 48 inches wide, or 1$ yard 54 
| Front View inches wide Price of pattern, 30 cents. Back View. !] 
ieiaiaaacmaia tia “ ca ; 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1885, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], im the Office of the Lbrarina 
of Congress, at Washington. 
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CHILD'S 





No. 9793.— 
This pattern is 
in 6 sizes for 
children from 1 
to 6 years of 
age. To make 
the jacket fora 
child of 4years, 
will require 24 
yards of mate- 
S rial 22 inches 

aoe wide, or ld yard was 
9793 3 inches ide 9798 
Front View. If goods 48 in- Back View. 


Fas! Sak ct ter 


' 
; 
3 








ee ota ahaa 


ches wide be selected, 1 yard will prove sufficient 
for the purpose. Price of pattern, 15 cents 










GIRLS’ 

No. 9779.—The pattern to this cos- 
years of age. To make the costume 
of one mater il and 24 yards of contrast- 
of the one and 14 yard of the other 


COSTUME. Back View. 

tume is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 ] 
for a girl of 8 years, needs 4§ yards ; 
ing goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 

48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cts 








CHILD'S DRESS. 
y No. 9817.—This 
pattern is in 7 sizes 
for children from 6 
months to 6 years 
of age. Of plain 
goods and embroid- 
ered we bbii g for 
a child of 4 years, 
it needs 14 yard of 
plain 36 inches 
wide, with 4 yard 
ofembroidered web- 
bing 20 inches 


wide. Price, 15 ets. 





LADIES’ COs 
rTUME 

No. 9811.—This 
pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and may 
be selected for the 
development of any 
preferred fabric. To 
make the garment 
for a lady of medi- 
um size, will need 
64 yards of plain 






on = 6 material 22 inches 
wide, and 3} yards 

9811 of lace net 27 iuch- 

es wide, Price of 

Right Side-Front View. pattern, 35 cents. Left Side- hack View. 









9 be ane 








BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. | 





Front View. : View. Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S DRESS. CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No. 9780.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for children No. 9796.—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children 
from 1 to 6 years of age. To make the garment from 2 to 6 years of age. To make the garment for } 
for a child of 4 years, requires 4§ yards of mate- a child of 4 years, requires 34 yards of mi 
rial 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 36 inches wide, or 22 inches wide, with 1 yard of contrasting goods 
24 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents 22 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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material either 22 
wr 48 inches wide, 
together with the 
same amount of 
lit ing Price of 


pattern, 10 cents 


LADIES’ 
COSTUME 
No 9797 = ‘7 
pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 in 
ches, bust 


For 


Mien 


pmol” } 


Wy 
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yards 36 inches 
“wide, Price of 
pattern, 35 «ee 
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Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ WALK- 
No. ! 


9782.—Plain and figured bison 
some walking-skirt. The pattern is in '@¥¥ 
waist measure. For a lady of me- nh t 3 
plain material and 1% yard of figured 
the one and $ yard of the other 48 . 


Side- Back View 
ING SKIRT. 














9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches 








~~ inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 





Figure No. 2.—CHILD’S DRESS. 

FigurE No. 2.—This illustrates 
Child’s dress No. 9817. It is here 
made of India muslin, and a knife- 
plaiting cf the material is added to 
the lower edge. Above the plaiting 
are two ruffles of lace, and similar 
laces are disposed elsewhere, as _ pic- 
tured. The pattern is in 7 sizes for 
children from 6 months to 6 years of 
age. Any appropriate dress material, 
especially washable textures, may be 
made up in this way. For a child 
of 4 years, it will need 14 yard of 
goods 36 inches wide, with 4 yard 
of embroidered webbing 20 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT 
No. 9821.—These engravings rep- 
resent a stylish skirt for misses’ 
wear made up in mode-colored serge, Side- Back View. 

with brown Titan braid and a plait- 

jing of the material for trmmming. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
may be used for any dress goods at present in vogue. To make the garment for a miss of 13 years, will 
require 94 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 


t@ The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price.#! 


Varner W 


| Side-Front View. 
} 
| 








cloth were employed for this hand- 


= dium size, it will require 9 yards of 
a goods 22 inches wide, or 4% yards of 
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m BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above s) mbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


“ on USES OF 3: 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Ccloring don» with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engrevings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &o. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, etc. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


COLD, SILVER, r 
nt Of COPPER and BRONZE, aoe 
For gilding &c. Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, poet tm tor all kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paidfrom ¢ 
wanta, RICHARDSON 4 00., Burlington, Vt. 
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**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 






Testimonial of a 


Boston lady 
D'SEIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itehing 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile liu- 


mors cured by the Curicura Remxvixs. 

Curicura ESOLVENT, the new dlood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the cause. 

Coricura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from CuTicura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

vricurA Remepigs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents ; Soap, 
25 cents ; Resolvent, re Potter Drug and Chem 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. 





MADAME DEAN’S 


Spinal Supporting Corsets. 


Ladies’ » Without Cheite or 


with Shoulde - 
e of extra fine 
Coutil, -- 3.00 
Ladies’ Nursing 1.75 
~ Abdominal, 2.00 
Misses’ ,10to 14 years, 1.50 
Young Ladies’, 14 to 16 
years, 


race, ™ 


----- 2.00 


Sold by leading mer- 
chants everywhere. 
Highly recommended by 
the leading Modistes, the 
fashionable Dressmakers, and 
the most eminent Physicians 
in the United States and 
Europe. Samples sent to any 
‘ ress on receipt of price. 
Jirculars and Illustrated Uat- 
alogue Free. 


Agents Wanted In every town. Liberal Pay. Apply at once. 





Lewis Schiele & Co., 390 B’ sway, I New York. 
and 
40 H lidden Namew 23 
‘RF UME Perfumed Satchet for 120. Samples, 
= CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
Be We have seen cards from many Arms, 
but none as pretty as those from Clinton & Co. 


‘THE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 


imparted to Note Paper, Laces and Handkerchiefs, by 
Massey's Florentine Violet Orris Powder. In 
packets, 35c.and 5@c. each.—CaswELL, Massry & Co., 
578 5th Ave , and 1121 Broadway, N. Y.. and Newport, R. |. 





PENS. 


CST ae AWAY ! 


To introdnce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and Musical Instruments, in every famfly having 
& piano or organ, we will. on receiptof 10c. to pay postage 
and wrapping, send free 5 Complete Pieces of the 
very latest popular vocal and instrumental! music, full 
Size, 11'¢x18in., printed on fine heavy music paper. The 





SEPH GILLOTT'S 





above would cost £2.09 at any music store. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y 


Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the Worid. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS. 


Get Brainerd & Armstrong’s Factory ends, called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cents will buy what would cost One 
Dollar in skeins, all of good silk and beautiful colors, 
assorted, in pieces from one to three yards long. With 
each package will be sent designs for one hundred dif- 
ferent stitches for “C — work. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note tc 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.., 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ QOLGATE & COS 74%) 


‘4 GASHMERE BOUQUET \)> 
Kf PERFUME. aly 
dS on eagles \4 J 
“is This is one of the richest, most lasting, ~ J 


and refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The 2 


name and trade-mark of 
COLGATE & COMPANY 


on every bottle assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quality. 
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MOMM MAGAZINE ADVERTISAR. 


“ An ounce of Prevention is worth a pound of Cure. 


Use AS A PREVENTIVE or CHOLERA AND YELLOW FEVER 


FRED. BROWN S 





aD | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In 183% and 1849, and later on, it did do Good, Be Sure you get the @ ENUINE. 
Look out for RED (additional) Label and be sure you get it, AVOID IMITA TIONS, which 


are worthies a8. 


— a  \w ~N CHOLERA ) 


DUCED ONE-FOURTH. _ = | ex pected, it 18 the part 


} WRAPPER I BLUE grt 


> \ Fred. Brown’s 


ESSENCE OF 


Jamaica Ginger 


has proved an admirable preventive 
avainst the attacks of Cholera and like 
Zymotic diseases ; and it is also an ex 
cellent remedy in its treatment. 


AS A PREVENTIVE. 


Take a teaspoonful in each tumbler 
of water used at meals. By adding to 
the general strength it aids effectively 
healthy digestion, and thus raises a 
bulwark : igainst the onsets of disease. 


AS A REMEDY. 


In large doses (with hot water if 
possible,) internally, It will stimu- 
late the circulation and cause the skin 
to act well; and applied on flannel to 
the stomach it will be found to act 


| prude nce to prepare forit. Since 1832 





promptly as a counter-irritant. 


Shun Counterfeits and Imitations. 





Remember the Genuine 


| FREDERICK BROWN’S 


CINCER 


unlike the imitations, has never been 
claimed to be a specific for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to—but in most cases 
it will do good. 





Prepared by Brederick Brown, sit ressorta and 
devises uniter the will of Frederick Brown deceaged 








i ray @ Grown pe res Ose oa a sypoortt, é, { 

wreachild 10 tol2 years old, hail 2a tea spoontid 

and fora child 2005 yours old. 15 lu 20 drops. Look out for the additional Trade 
Ib be ginny in Sugerand Weler, Mark in Red, White and Black. 

Nia: tis i Sieseabin: Aotnere snd Gener FREDERICK BROWN, 


Dealers in all parts of the world. 
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ss.  ARTHUR’S “152 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


ATTRACTIVE FPRATUR ES. 


As expensive Magazine of high character it has no rival 
| trations will compare f ! vy with those of any magazine published 
Our 1 is to make the “ Hom! not ly a welcome visitor t e almost indispensabl 
ever t ent, progressive, al 1 cultivated household in the land 
\\ e the merely sensatior carefully avoided, the serial and tories which appear 
the Home MAGAZINE are distinguished for that interest, pathos, | e sentiment which give t 
fict l werful a hold upon the imaginati 
Its pages will contain fine illustrated articles on a great variet f subjects—Natural History 
Travel, Science, Art, Biography, Curious and Notable Things, et } ring the reader in an 
attractive ! information on ala numibe f interesting matter 
I on to the General Literary Department of the M e, 1 pages are devoted 
home ar isehold affairs he e are The Home ¢ ircle,”’ - The \ I Department,” ‘Re 
i . ‘Art at H a” h Department,” “ Fan Nee \ k,” “Temperance D 
partment jovs’ and Gi lreasury,’ “ Fashion Notes,’ “ Hints to H keepers,” etc., etc 
I y number of the Home MAGAZIN} tains several pages of BurrericK’s LADIES’ ar 
CHILDREN’S FasHion ILLUSTRATIONS, with the prices at which patte f any of the garme 
illust 1 will be supplied his feature of our Magazine makes it especial interest to ladic 
evel 
TERMS FOR 1885. 
1 Copy, one year, . F . i . 2.00 i Copies, one year, > . ° ° e 86.00 
2 Copies, ‘ ‘ ° > e : : 50 s “ ‘6 and one to club-getter, 127.00 
3 ‘ “ . - : : 5.00515 “ “ “ “ “ 20.00 
& Specimen number free, 
@~ Additions to clubs can always be made at the club-rates, 
It is not required that all the members of a club be at the ime post-office, 
& Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. 
~~ Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your sul 
secribers Always give Town, County, and State. 


920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. OUR AMPLE LOE OF 
CW ILLUSTRATED magazine, | PEMURATED STAMPING PATTERNS 2 


ON PARCHMENT PAPER, 





| 
‘The ( iren’s Friend is a Magazine that ht to} , : : : 
ena at aii ws aware? ; 1. The ental] | Containing Bunche ( ps, Vines for Braiding ar 
f 7} Fors cath abe pages is , ” he | Embroidery, Spr for Hat Crowns, Thermometer at 
100d a “5 Pi as Same Clock, Slipper Patterr itterflies, Birds, Owls, late 
nen ighs eve arent to his child.” PRICE, $ . I » SITES, , 
furn ry paren : ’ Splasher, and sample sheet of Monograms, sent on rece 
| of 60c., postpaid 
Address, | . 
F. REICHARD, 
M. ¥. HOUGH, 1020 Arch Street, j . 
1. ¥ t 125 S. 18th St., Phila., I 


Philadelphia, Pa | Designer and Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns 
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FRONTISPIEC! June BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY 
Roses, By George Macdonald Illustrated l rom Slug, 379 
June Illustrated ‘ THE HOME CIRCLI 
Bryn Mawr College 4 : : ” . 
lat = of Bas B { , a rhey Have Their Salar By Mary W. Bowen, 34 
Habits eller j Me BEES LO ‘ Exaggeration ir peect By Mary Fer 
Ihe er her Illustrated Suggestion Y« Nurses By Sister ¢ é 
A Red, Rose. By Robert Burn llustrated 10 Such a Trying Ch By ¢ ‘ . 
I s » to the Far West. By Isadore 
ese: Hale's 1 pee ee oe © || EVENINGS WITH THE POETS 
Rogers, i 
George Eliot's Grave i Fe wre oo 
The Alsatian Exodus. By H. 8. Atwater oe By T. B. Aldr - 
trated), 47 4 
‘Chin-Lee’s Bab By M. G. Me j j A Oo t 2a § 
A Visit to the I 8 By Ed OUNG LADII EPA] ' 
At Sunset. ] e Holmes Hints to Letter-writer 
4 Good Sar By Fau t 7 
rhe New Hyg y M th. H EEPER EPAI 
My First Sit 6 
Women A » = 
I ee Wise W } HO . ORI 
M an ©. L. Ree ( pte ‘ 
John Wesle . 
How Dres giy. By Ella Rodma FA PA Mr i 
ELIGK ; ‘ 9 
rhe Issne t ease By Earne ¢ EW I N 
rhe Painter's By Cc. R.D te 2 
— any Man by ‘ H. J. Wilm Buxtor 
: LRTMI ' 
5 ee Se aD BOOT ee e, 25 a 
ets. ‘ allor f , Spa 
mu suerte Sl uticura 
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BL UEBEARD REVISE D. 
1. SisTeER ANNE ‘Don't ery, Fatima, we must try 
Sapolio 
2. * There , what did It ll you’? The spots are rone 
. BLUEBEARD ‘Well, none of my other wives re 
turned this. I will never doubt F atit Lagain 
Table 
It is i. handsome cake ) ap, Which 
has no equal for all cleaning pt a seins Ay. J aun- 
dry lo use it is to value it 
One ike will prove all we say Be a clever little 
housekeeper, and try it. 


Beware of Imitations. There is but one 


SAPOLIO. 
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Kor the day when every thorn 
Breaks into a rose of song. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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ROSES, 


OSES, roses all my song, 
toses in a gorgeous feast, 
Roses in a royal throng, 
Surging, rosing from the East! 


Roses all the rosy way, 
Roses to the rosier west, 
Where the roses of the day 
Cling to night’s unrosy breast. 


Out of darkness light is born, 
Ont of weakness make me strong 
Fer the day when every thorn 
Breaks into a rose of song. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
(331) 
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JUNE. 


ITH noble mien, and high-born, graceful 
step, comes June, loveliest mistress of the 


calendar, adorned, as befits so rare a dame, 


with matchless skill to serve her matchless beauty. 
' 


The promise on her brow is that of 
fertility and strength, and as she 
comes she showers her 
floral gifts upon 
her dutiful subjects, none 
of which are refused; nor 
does she fail to reward to 
the full of merit the homage ~~ 
shown in their labors. 
The Latin poet, Ovid, claims for the great myth- 
ological queen, Juno, the honor of giving name 
to this month, and though other claims have been 
made, the evident analogy is so great that lexi- 
cographers generally accept Ovid’s claim as good. 
Thirty days was the complement assigned to 
June by Romulus—the old Latin, or Alban, calen- 
dar having but twenty-six. A later Roman ruler 
deprived her of one day, but Julius Cesar 
restored it, and since then her days have 









been undisturbed. 

June was the month that the Romans con- 
sidered the most propitious for marriages, 
especially the day upon which the full of the 
moon occurred or of the conjunction of sun and 
moon. This idea seems not to have wholly faded 
out in our time, as there are probably more matri- 
monial engagements made in June than in any 
other month. 

Who has not thought what a delightful earth 
this would be if the year were made up of twelve 


such months as June ?—the pene- , a _"\ 
trating cold and dampness of spring > %, {| 
behind; the heat of summer not yet ~ 4? i 
come; the moaning windsofautumnatill \ « // 


far away, and drear, dead winter buried Ngg 
with his leaves. But, as with man, the mi- 
crocosm, so with the great world of the natural 
kingdom. Man, as befits his smaller world, has his 
alternate periods of activity and rest daily ; Nature, 
with her mighty forces, consumes a year in hor 


corresponding times. Summer is her high noon, | 


Winter her hushed and solemn midnight, A¢: 

. . *) 6 
Spring bears her auroral promise of com- 
ing glories, Autumn is her gradually / 


s 


deepening twilight, and tells of heré 


coming night. : 
Juneis pre-eminently the month of 


roses, and it is reserved for the queen of the year | 


to place upon the now richly laden table of flowers 
the queen of them all—the one that seems to com- 
bine the gracefulness of form, the richness of 
color, and the delicious fragrance of the whole 
floral kingdom 

In the burdened loveliness of roses, what dainty 








sweetness lies; their beauty and delicate odors con- 
| jure up in poetical creation many that memory 
had buried. 

Think of Herrick’s Sappho, and * 
| how the roses, always white, trying */ 
|to rival her fair complexion, 
vanquished, blushed for 
shame, and never lost their 
crimson hue. Shakespeare’s 
Juliet loved them tenderly, 
and as she leaned over the 
balcony, mused how “the 
rose by any other name would 
amell as sweet.” Milton makes 

wie 
Eve in Eden stand half veiled 
in a cloud of fragrance, “so thick the 
blushing roses round about her blow.” 
| Milton, too, sings of “‘ Celestial rosy red, 
Love’s proper hue.” 
| Think of the messages of love and 
mercy the roses have carried in all ff 
| ages, and of their ministrations to- ” 
|day among all classes of people. “Fair is the 
bride that the sun shines on,” but his smiles 
cannot replace those of the roses. At 
ball or party, in church, at home, at the 
marriage feast, in the chamber of death, 
on the cradle, in the bier—when are they 
not appropriately beautiful, except they be 
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| used wantonly? 
| Roses were never so much cultivated as now, 
and the cunning of man, simulating the 
| hand of nature, has (**:2y—_, 80 far trespassed on 
| the domain of the < 9) latter that in mid- 
winter there are MO 4 to be found in 
large greenhouses [, "4 of our cities roses of 
the rarest kinds ‘“e in full bloom, and so 
cultivated as to furnish supplies of choicest flowers 
throughout the entire period of snow and frost. 
Such artificial cultivation makes the use of the 
blooms a matter of great cost and to be indulged 
by the populace upon occasion only; but with the 
advent of our glorious month of roses, every one 
who loves the floral queen may receive her amiles 
if he or she has proved faith by works. Wishes 
don’t any more make roses to grow than they set 
beggars on horseback. “He who would have 
beautiful roses in his garden must have beautiful 
roses in his heart; he must love them well and 
always. To win, he must woo as Jacob wooed 
Laban’s daughter, though drought and frost con- 
‘sume. He must have not only the glowing admi- 
ration, the enthusiasm, and the passion, but the 
tenderness, the thoughtfulness, the reverence, the 
watchfulness of love, with no ephemeral caprice 
like the fair young knight’s, who loves and who 
rides away when his sudden fire is gone from the 
| cold, white ashes; the cavalier of the rose has sem- 
| per fidelis upon his crest and shield. He is loyal 
| and devoted ever, in storm-fraught or in sunny 











JU 


days; not only the first upon a summer’s morning 
to gaze admiringly on glowing charms, but the 
first, when leaves fall 


protect against cruel frost. As with smitten 


bachelor or steadfast mate the lady of his love is | 
{true rose-grower | 


lovely ever, 80 to the 
must the rose- 

a thing of beau / 
when its flow 

may be worth 

thorn; to him, 
precious.” Thus 
fascinating Book 
that every lover of the 


ty. To others, 
ers have faded, it 
less as a hedgerow 
in every phase it is 
Canon Hole, in his 
About Roses, a book 
rose should own. 
Inexhaustible wealth is not a necessary 
condition to 
of the most interesting 
which reference has just been made is that con- 


BUCCeRS in 


cerning the cause of the author’s awakened interest 
in rose-culture in connection with an exhibition 
made by workingmen of Nottingham on a certain 
Easter Monday. 

It appears that the municipality of the “ lace” 
town makes smal! allotments of ground for gar- 
dens on the “ Hunger 
Hills,” outside the f 
city, and sev- Re 
eral years ago 
it was estimated 
that as many as thirty thou- 
sand of the working peo- 4 
ple were actively engaged i 
in garden operations who could 
not have had the benefit arising 
therefrom if such a provision had 
not been made by the corporate body. me 
Great part of the work done is in the cultiva- 
tion of the rose, and the tiny glass roofs of the 
flower-houses are dotted all about the hills. In 
them some of the choicest roses are grown, and it 
was at an exhibition of these in early spring that 
asked to be a judge. The temp- 
at length is very great, but the 


Canon Hole was 
tation to quote 


and winds are chill, to| 


tree be always | 


rose-culture, and one | 
episodes in the book to | 
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| limits of this article forbid it. The show was very 
beautiful, and after the awards had been made, the 
| reverend gentleman went to the hills 
| to inspect the glass-houses in 
| which the roses had grown 
and to learn of their cult- 
nre. “It was delight- 
ful to see how much was 
in those pleasant 
The straight 
standards, cleanly and 
the climbers tastefully 


| done 
plots. 


closely pruned; 


peer é 
|trained, and there were, besides, some 


flower for every season. 


| ‘The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden pass, 


Each garlanded with her peculiar flower.’ 


| Think what a refreshment for these workingmen 
on a summer’s eve, ‘to sit ’mong the roses and 
| hear the birds sing’ songs of praise and comfort 
|and hope. A few of the houses were of fair di- 


| mensions, here a bricklayer and there a glazier 
| had made his handicraft subserve his amusement, 
but the accommodation, as a rule, was meagre, and 


| [ could hardly believe that the roses we had just 


|left could have come, like some vil- 
| lage beauty out of her cottage-dwelling, 
| from such mean and lowly homes. 
But there were the plants and there 

the 
How was 


proprietors. 
done? Said 


were 
it ¢ 
one of the men: ‘It’s more 
nor a mile from my house to 
I’ve 

for weeks 


|my garden, but 


been here 
every morning before In 
I went to my work and ae’ / 

every evening when I came from” 

it—and not seldom at noon, as 

well—here and back and my dinner to get, between 
twelve and one o’clock.’ How do you afford to 


buy these new and expensive varieties? ‘I'll tell 
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you how I managed to buy ’em—by keeping away 
from the beer-shops.’”’ 
It is also related of the wife of a mechanic who, 
: when asked as to the apparently scanty supply of 
blankets for parents and children, replied, “ Yes, 
ma’am; we have another, but—” “But what?” 
said the lady. “It’s not at home, ma’am.” 
} “Surely, it’s not in pawn?” “Oh! 
ma’am! Tom just took it—” “Took it! took it 
| where?” “ Please, ma’am, he took it to keep the 
} frost out of the green-house.” 
What a touching instance of self-devotion in the 
humblest walks of life to the queen of the floral 
world. Who shall say that the love of such people 








dear no, 


: life, especially when it is remembered that great 
part of the work accomplished was due to the 
Jee avoidance of gin-shops. 

Here, then, we must halt. We have wandered 
away from the month of roses to the cultivation 
of the rose itself, but the transition is easy and we 
hope that in every home the love that roses typify 
will bloom not alone in June, but throughout the 
calendar of life. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


TITH the end of June, 1885, it is expected 
that Bryn Mawr College for Women will 
be nearly or quite finished, ready for the 

opening in the following September. The eyes of 
many young women throughout the land will be 
eagerly turned toward this event, for it is gener- 
ally know that the aim of Bryn Mawr College 
will be higher than that of any other college for 
women in America. 

Bryn Mawr is a fashionable suburban town, ten 
miles from Philadelphia, in one of the most beau 
tiful localities of Lower Merion Township, Mont 
It is reached by the main line 
The College 


gomery County. 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
grounds include an area of about thirty acres 
upon the highest hill in the vicinity, the whole 
region, however, being “high hills,” hence the 
Welsh name, Bryn Mawr. 

' From the railroad station outlined against the 
rich woods as a background may be seen, tower- 
ing high above all surrounding objects, the 
magnificent granite structure known as Taylor 
/ Hall, the main building of the College. This is 
named after the founder of the institution, Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J. Near by 
stands a picturesque villa called Merion Hall, 
after the township. The other completed build- 
ings are the gymnasium, the engine-house, three 
' professors’ residences, and a residence for the 
president, Dr. James E. Rhodes, The grounds 
immediately surrounding the College are laid out 

in lawns, flower-garden, and playground. 
Taylor Hall is occupied by lecture-halls, library, 
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| 
and chemical laboratory. Merion Hall consists 
| of parlor, dining-room, kitchen, study-rooms, and 
| students’ bed-rooms, with servants’ rooms, in the 
third story. The gymnasium contains gymnastic- 
hall, bowling-alley, and natatorium. It will be 
|supplied with all the approved appliances under 
the direction of Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; and 
| gymnastic exercises will be directed by a resident 
| woman physician. 

Merion Hall will accommodate fifty students, 
and the class firat admitted will be limited to that 
|number. The plan calls for the erection, in time, 
of three or more similar halls, and provision will 
then be made for two hundred and fifty students 
There will be no preparatory school, and the 
standard for admission will be as high as in any 
college for young men. A limited number of 
teachers and others may be received as special 
students. Every student must be at least sixteen 
years of age. The College will be under the care 
of members of the Society of Friends, but students 
of any religious denomination may be admitted, 
Special advantages will be offered to those intend 
ing to become teachers. The charges will be 
made as low as possible, about three hundred and 


| fifty dollars per year for boarding students, and 


two hundred dollars for day students, who dine 
with the others. A limited number of fellow 
ships of five hundred dollars yearly will be offered 
to graduates of Bryn Mawr and other colleges 
who desire to pursue their studies in European 
universities, 

No particular costume is prescribed, but every 
student will be expected to dress plainly. No 
student will be retained who does not show a dis- 
position to make study her chief busineas, 

The faculty, at present nearly complete, in- 
cludes some of the best talent from the Harvard 
Annex, from Johns Hopkins University, from 
Girton and Newnham Colleges, England, and from 
other celebrated institutions. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the president, Dr. 
Rhodes, Bryn Mawr, I’a 


THE enterprise of ostrich farming, promoted by 
a company of San }’rancisco capitalists, promises 
to be rewarded by complete success. The ten 
young birds that were hatched last year are all 
showing good stamina. The old birds began lay- 
ing hatchable eggs about a month ago and are 
expected to produce ubout eighty eggs each. The 
eggs of ostriches under four years of age are called 
| pullets’ eggs and are worthless for breeding. 
|The California Ostrich Company has eleven 
old birds laying, 80 that with each ostrich pro- 
ducing some eighty eggs the prospect of a large 
number of chicks is excellent. At least three 


| 


hundred and fifty young birds are expected from 


this year’s hatching. 
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HABITS OF BEES. 


HABITS OF BEES. 


NCIENT writers, as Aristotle 
and Virgil, recorded errors 
about bees which their follow- 
ers, up to the present age, have felt obliged to repeat. It was 
reserved for original investigators, like Alphonse Karr, of France, and 
Rev. J. G. Wood, of England, to tell the world the real truth, which is 
in the case of bees as generally in every direction—more wonderful than 
fiction. Our forefathers did not laugh, but we do to-day, at Virgil’s grave assertion 
that the bees are governed by a king, whose claim is disputed by an ugly pre- 
tender; that bees are produced from the carcass of a bull, and that they find 
their young ready-born upon the shrubs and flowers. Aristotle’s descriptions of 
the habits of bees are no less absurd. He tells us that the bee adopts one flower, 
and never collects its honey but from flowers of the same kind; that when it is 
windy the bee keeps itself steady in its flight by carrying grains of sand between 
its feet; that bees without a king make wax, not honey ; that they drive from the hive 
the most greedy, the most idle, etc. Pliny writes, probably after a most profound study 
of the penal code of the bees, that in cases of relapse or obstinacy in the above-men 
tioned vices they are punished, sometimes with death. Both Aristotle and Pliny 
have made long eulogiums, copied a hundred times over by the moderns, upon their 
justice, their bravery, their modesty, their loyalty, their political science, and their 
skill in government. 

To quote Alphonse Karr, with his inimitable style, “It has been said, and it is 
atill believed in many places, that bees do not sting wool, and that with woolen 
gloves they may be handled with impunity, which is all very true when the woolen 
gloves are thicker than the sting of the bee is long; under similar conditions, 
you may make use of what stuff you please. It has been asserted that bees hatch 
their eggs as hens do. Even to the present day, in the country, if any one dies in 
a house crape is placed upon the hives, without which the bees would be angry 
at a want of respect which would lead them to believe they[were considered as 
strangers and not as part of the family. And you may have repeated to you, as 


long as you are willing to listen, instances in which such a one has lost all his bees 


from failing in this act of politeness toward the bees, who refused to live with such 
ill-bred people and flew away. Still further, you must, on_no account, swear when 
you are near bees. If you buy a swarm you must not haggle about the price; bees 
hate meanness, and will not stay if you do. They have an antipathy to thieves ; 
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I believe it is a question, however, whether this | the fecundating powder of flowers, of which they 


y. These} 
virtuous flies love virtuous men, know how to dis- 
tinguish them, and entertain a strong hatred for | 
vice and the vicious, 

“Tt is very evident that if these flies were more | 
numerous and larger they would suffice for making 
virtue reign on earth and would very advanta- 

fh geously fil] the) 

places of judges, | 
policemen, and 
jailers. All these 
-simple tales, I re- 
peat, are particu- 
larly contemptible | 
in this respect : | 
they haveonlybeen 
imagined in order 
to attribute to bees 
something marvel- 
ous which is far 
beneath the truth.” 
Rev. J.G. Wood, 

in his translation 
of Alphonse Karr’s 
ingenious work, A 
Tour Round my | 
Garden, gives us| 
the following) 
graphic descrip- | 
tion of bees as they | 
really are: 


extends beyond the plunderers of honey 





“We will con- 
tent ourselves, in | 
the journey we are 
about to make} 
round my hive, | 
with the things we 
shall see with our | 
two eyes. | 

“What a con-| 
course at the open: | 
ing of the hive! | 

_ Never was the pub- 
lic square of a 
great city witness | 
of such agitation ! 
Some bees are issu- 


| 


ing in great haste | 
and flying away to | 
a distance insearch | 
of provisions, | 

while others are | 
returning loaded 

with them. We 

must, in the first 
place, ascertain what the bees thus go to seek in 
the neighboring country. The first thing is a sort 
of resin, called propolis, which they find upon cer- 
tain trees—firs, yews, birches, etc.; next, pol/en, or 








make bee-bread and then they plunder the nec- 
taries of flowers for a juice which becomes honey. 
ates “ Here is 
‘ one bring- 
ing materi- 
als; after 
having 
rolled — it- 
self in the 
pollen of 
flowers, it 
has, with 
its hind 
feet-—made spoon-fashion and armed with hairs 
as rough as those of a brush—gathered together 
in little pellets the grains of pollen which have 
remained about the hairs with which its body 
is covered. There are five or six bees whose 
baskets are well laden. Some have collected their 
burden from a single flower; and it is easy to as 
certain from what flower, however far it may grow 
from the hive. The powder this one bears is white ; 
the bee has been wallowing, if we may use such a 
word, in a mallow, while his companion, covered 
with brown powder, has 
been plundering the tu- 
lips. That yellow pollen 
comes from the blossom 
of a melon. Some of 
those who arrive enter 
the door; others deliver up their provisions to other 
bees, who receive them at the door, and as soon as 
they have got rid of their burdens they resume their 
flight. They are not at all less busy inside of the 
hive than without ; these make with wax hexagonal! 
cells, in which others come and disgorge honey 
Other cells are kept empty; these are the nests 
destined for the young bees. 
“The hive is peopled by three sorts of bees: first 
one female, that is the queen; males, called drones, 
to the number of nearly two thousand; and eight 












or ten thousand workers withoutsex. The queen, 
with her harem of drones, suffices for the repro- 
duction of the race—she lays at least six thousand 
eggs ina year! Of these eggs, some will produce 
females, like herself, others males; and the 
remainder, in atill greater numbers, workers. 
While the queen is engaged in the duties of pro- 
viding another generation, all the workers are 
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HABITS 


buay with the cradles and the food of the numer 
ous family. 

“There arrives a period when the workers have 
The queen has no 
more time to waste; the males have completed 


a great operation to perform. 


their destiny, and being now useless and an 
incumbrance, the workers make a general massa- 
cre of them and cast their carcases out of the 
colony. The queen begins to lay ; followed by a 
train of working bees, she commen- 
ces her work over the cells. When, 
after examining the interior of one 
of these cells, she finds it to her 
mind, she deposits an egg in it and 
resumes her march. During all 
this time the workers which sur- 
round her offer her honey 
with their little trunks. All 
the cells are not of the same 
size; some, of similar form 
to the ordinary cells des- 
tined to contain provi- 
sions and to serve as nests 
for the eggs which are to 
produce common bees, 
are larger by a ninth 
than these; they will be 
the cradles of the males, 
Others of a different 
form, of a rounded and 
oblong figure, are des- 
tined to contain the eggs 
which will become fe- 
males like the queen. 

“ Bees employ admira- 
ble economy in the ure of 
their wax. Some learned 
geometricians have en- 
deavored to prove what 
should be the form of cell 
that would require the 
least possible wax, and, as 
the result of their problem, 
have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it is exactly that 
which is adopted by the bees. iS 
Well, but when the object isto S&S 
build a royal cell, they renounce 
this economy altogether; asingle 
one of these cells requires as ‘ 
much wax as a hundred and 
fifty ordinary cells. According to the time of 
year, the queen chooses, for depositing her eggs, 
one of these three sorts of cells. Such of the cells 
as contain the provision of honey are hermetically 
sealed with lids of wax; those in which ihe eggs 
are placed are left uncovered; these eggs are of a 
bluish white. Two days afterward from this egg is- 
sues & worm ; several times in the course of the day 
a working bee brings it food. A bee often passes 
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over several cells without stopping ; the reason for 
which is that it finds the worms sufficiently pro- 
visioned. 
food, a kind of pap, becomes more substantial and 

A paste quite different in 


In proportion to their growth, their 


is otherwise composed. 
taste is given to the worms which are to become 
fruitful queens. At the end of six days the worms 
are about to be transformed, and no more food is 


brought to them; the workers fasten them into 


their cells by placing lids of wax overthem. The 
worm thus shut up lines its dwelling with a hang 
ing of extremely fine silk, and then undergoes two 
transformations. At the second it is a perfect 
bee. 

“The bee opens the lid with its teeth, and comes 
out of the cell. During this time other bees clean 
out the cell that has just been abandoned, taking 

' away the cast-off vestments of the worm and carry- 
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| 
ing them out of the hive; with equal care they | twenty of them are born in a single hive. If two 
remove the little particles of wax which may have | queens come out at the same time, the swarm di- 
fallen into the cell when the lid was pierced. | vides, but unequally; each of the two queens es 
Other bees tear away all that remains of this lid. | tablishes herself and her partisans upon a different 
In a word, they restore the cells to a condition to | branch. 
receive a fresh egg, or te become a magazine for; “The fact that two queens are sometimes seen 
honey. The young bee enters at once upon its has given rise to many fables by the ancient wri 
functions ; two hours after its birth, you could not | ters. Virgil speaks of the true and the false 
recognize it but by its color, which is rather gray, | king, and in this he has been imitated by moderns, 
while the others become reddish as they grow old. | who describe how the tyrant is overthrown, and 
As soon as its wings are smooth and shining it | the like. The truth is that bees, with their un- 
goes out, flies away, and does not return until | erring instinct, choose the elder queen or the ma- 
laden. But not only one bee at a time is thus jority follow her, when the swarm is divided, as 
born ; more than a hundred issue from their cells | they are thus sure of a mother for the future 
on the same day, so that at the end of a few weeks | family.” 
the hive is over-peopled. | Karr concludes his charming e#ay upon bees 

“One morning you observe a kind of revolution. | with the following admirable words: 
The activity which reigned round the hive has| “The government of the bees, I must admit, 
suddenly disappeared. A few bees only come out has with reason been represented as a model of 
and return, lightly laden. A colony is about to the best monarchy that can possibly exist ; but it 
separate itself from the parent hive, and go and was very wrong to give them laws and a code, 
seek other penates, About ten o'clock in the judges, advocates, and gendarmes. What consti- 
morning, when the sun shines brightly, a great tutes the excellence of this government is that the 
buzzing is heard in the hive; some bees fly out in bees have none of these and that they don’t want 
a tumultuous state—they precede the old queen, them, because every one has his part to play and 
She soon appears; she is much longer and larger never dreams of playing another; because work- 
than the working-bees; her wings scarcely extend ers never think of becoming drones, and drones 
over half the length of her body; her hind-feet never intrigue to be above queens. While human 
are not hollowed into the shape of a spoon; she societies are full of perturbations and misery, 
has no necessity for traveling far, and brings home they form a concert, in which each instrument 
no burdens. She is not destined to work. Her wishes to make itself heard above the rest, and 
particular part is to be, literally, the mother of her in which no one will confine himself to his own 
people. part, which must produce, and does in fact pro- 
“At no great distance the first bees that come out duce, a glorious charivari.” H. 

go and heap themselves up in large clusters 
around the branch of some tree; the queen comes 
among them; then all the bees, before spread Rais can be compelled to vacate premises by 
about in the air, come and cling around her. ysing a mixture of chloride of lime and water at 
Most of these are young workers, who follow the the places frequented by these animals. Some of 
fortunes of their royal mother; some old ones, the mixture ought to be poured into the holes. 
however, of a restless character, come out with the Rats have a great aversion to the odor of chloride 
colony and abandon the metropolis. There they of lime, and betake themselves at once as far as 
remain assembled for more than a quarter of an possible from it. Unlike most other mixtures for 
hour, and sometimes much longer; then they re- gbating rat inroads, this mixture of chloride of 
sume their flight in search of a more convenient |jme and water is a safe one to employ, and as it 
establishment. It is during these moments of does not kill the rats there are no dead bodies of 
hesitation and immobility that the swarm is easily yictims undergoing decomposition in inaccessible 
swept entire into a hive, in which, finding them- places and polluting the atmosphere after the rid- 
selves comfortably installed, they remain willingly, dance has been effected. 
and on the morrow commence their labors. If, by 
chance, a part only of the swarm has been taken, THe ingenuity of some Viennese manufacturer 
and the queen is not among the captives, none of | has invented a decorative novelty in toilet soap. 
the bees will work ; there will be neither wax nor The soap itself is made in strikingly close imita- 
honey made in the hive. In general, the drones | tion of familiar fruits, such as oranges, apples, 
have remained, if not all, almost all, in the old | peaches, pears, and the like, and put up by the 
hive. The other queens are massacred and their | half dozen, dozen, or more, in assorted lots, in 


bodies dragged out. It sometimes happens that | fruit baskets embroidered in artificial leaves. As 
at the moment of the coming out of the swarm, | there is no reason why soap should not be pretty 


two young mothers at once pretend to the sover- | as well as useful, this fruit soap should become as 
eignty of the new colony. In fact, sometimes | popular as cleanliness itself. 
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. KINGFISHER. 


Tue KingrisHer. 


They rowed athwart the glifleringsstream— 
Two happy Jovers—hewt and eye 

Each fixed on each asin a dream, 

When, sudden viewed, a jewelled beam 
OCemtzald lightshot by. 


By yéllaw lilies floating down, 
Affection's fies be longed_to test 

Love hov'ring with his amaranth crown 

Was scared ; a.radiant bird had flown 
Krom callow-young and nest, 


They landed; deep in forest ways 
His fate he dared and won her hand » 
Returning ftom theirfow’r-strewn maze 
‘They-see the bird, one gorgeous blaz 
Upon their shallop stand, 


lt neé er, infent on fishing, turns, 
Ant he—*Love's symbol fas! 

Love forriivine perfection years, 

Love greafly dares and hopes, fhen learns 
Ean’s common taskscmake bliss)” 
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A RED, RED ROSE. 


H! my love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
Oh! my love’s like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I; 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry— 
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Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands of life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only love! 


And fare thee weel awhile! 
And I will come again, my love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile, 
Rosert Burns. 











THOMAS HALE’S TRIP TO THE F 


THOMAS HALE’S TRIP TO THE FAR 
WEST 


ESCAPES FROM THE TOIL AND MONOTONY OF 
rRip 


iF 
FARM-LIFE AND GOES OFF ON A 


OF PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 


CHAPTER I. 

H! yes, this is happiness, I s’pose / pure, per- 
fect, and unalloyed! Following an old har- 
row back and forth across a wheat-field, with 

the wind blowing a perfect hurricane and filling 
your eyes so ful of dirt and sand that’taint more’n 
half the time that you’re downright sure you’ve 
gotany. Maybe this breeze is the balmy breath 
o’ spring; March winds generally are! 

“Oh! no, it aint a bit cold; not for a man that has 
nothing to do but lie abed all day with the rheu 
matism and have his arms and legs wrapped up 
in flannel rags dipped in vinegar and cayenne 
pepper and liniment poured on top o’ that, but for 
a boy that gits up at half-past four every morning 
and feeds horses and hogs and milks cows till 
half-past five, then varies the exercises by splittin’ 
wood till breakfast is ready, an’ puts in the bal- 
ance o’ the day followin’ a team over the plowed 
ground, it’s a different tune! 

“Git up, old longlegs; shut your eyes and plod 
on. Horses and boys aint supposed to have any 
feelin’s worth speakin’ of, but it does seem as if 
grown folks might have a little common sense. 
There goes my hat, borne away on this gentle breath 
o’ spring, and if I leave this team to go after it 
they’ll do more harrowin’ inside o’ two minutes 
than I can do in half an hour. I was going to 
ask mother to sew a better string on it, but just 
then father said, ‘Come, Tom, do hurry up; it does 
seem as if you wouldn’t get to work to-day,’ and 
I come without it; and now I’ve got to go half 
across this forty-acre lot bareheaded, hitch the 
team to the fence, and go gallivantin’ all over the 
field after that hat. 

“ And there comes old Deacon Dobson. I don’t 
want to be near the road when he comes along; 
for I don’t want to be entertained with a lecture 
an hour and a half long upon the wonderful! bless- 
ing of being born a farmer’s boy, which will be 
finished up with, ‘ Well, well, boys don’t know 
when they’re well off.’”’ 

The reader will understand by this time that 
lhomas Hale was thoroughly out of humor. He 
was not a bad boy by any means, but there were 

rritating circumstances against which his good 
nature was not proof. 

His father had been prostrated with an acute 
form of rheumatism at the very beginning of the 
spring’s work, and, with the aid of a hired man, 
Chomas was doing everything in his pawer, act- 
ually overworking himself in the effort to keep 
the farm in its usual prosperous condition ; but it 
is a hard matter for two to do the work of three, 
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no matter how willing they may be, and it was 
evident that the seeding would not be done with 
quite its usual promptness this season. 

And the invalid was worried and nervous, not to 
say irritable; for besides the pain of his disease, it 
was a real misfortune not to be able to attend to the 
management of his farm at this particular season. 

Everything seemed going to ruin, and being 
unable to do anything except fret at Thomas, of 
course he did that; and the boy knew too little of 
sickness himself to make proper allowance for the 
irritability of one in his father’s condition ; but 
what had particularly provoked him upon this 
occasion was the words of the doctor, who had 
called before Thomas started out to work : 

“ There’s no life on earth so gloriously, carelessly 
happy as that of a farmer’s boy; no other situa- 
tion is so free from trials and temptations or so far 
removed from hardships and perplexities, from 
want and care; while the labor that secures all 
these blessings is mere healthy exercise, the only 
eflect of which is to strengthen and develop the 
growing muscles untib the boy expands into the 
full perfection of manhood.” And the doctor 
finished his eulogy with an admonition to Thomas 
to appreciate his privilege while it lasted, and a 
regret that boys did not know when they were 
well off 

But what the lad really needed, and that which 
no one thought of giving him, was sympathy in his 
real trials and encouragement in well doing. 

Deacon Dobson stopped for a few moments and 
looked inquiringly at the team tied to the fence 
and the boy running hither and yonder about the 
field, and then went on to pay a neighborly visit 
to the sick man. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Hale; thought I’d call 
around and cheer you up a little. Must be very 
tryin’ to an energetic man like you to be lyin’ here 
in bed right in the busy season. Your farmin’ 
aint gettin’ along as it was at this time last year, 
nor it won’t while you’re not able to look after it 
yourself, either. This sickness of yours is a dread- 
ful affliction, and I’m proper sorry for you. I 
hope you'll be round again soon, though ’taint at 
all likely that you will. I’ve known several per- 
sons in my time that was all drawed out o’ shape 
and crippled for life by this very ailment. Your 
farm-work was a week ahead last year, but I guess 
that boy o’ yourn aint overly steady, is he?” 

“ Why ?” asked the sick man, impatiently. 

“Oh! nothin’; I don’t s’pose I’d ought to men- 
tioned it, but when I come by the team was hitched 
to the fence and he appeared to be chasin’ some 
thing about the field—a squirrel, most likely.” 

“IT did not suppose that Thomas would neglect 
his work and trifle away his time in that manner; 
Oh! if I could only get up and attend 
to things myself!” said the sick man, fretfully. 

“Don’t worry about it, Brother Hale; no doubt 


it’s too bad. 
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Providence will provide you an abundant harvest 
after all, and we must learn to submit to its dis- 
pensations and look upon our afflictions as blessings 
in disguise,” said Deacon Dobson, consolingly. 

“ Providence was never known to furnish a har- 
vest unless the seed was sown,” said Mr. Hale, 
impatiently 

After an hour of such cheering and inspiring 
conversation, Deacon Dobson took his departure, 
leaving the invalid to wait in nervous impatience 
for the return of his son for an explanation of his 
undutiful conduct. 

“What in the world do you mean, Tom, by 
letting the team stand idle right in the midst of 
this hurrying season, while you go off chasing 
squirrels over the field? You know how every- 
thing depends upon you now, when I’m down sick 
abed, and it is too discouraging to think that a 
great sixteen-year-old boy would be so childish,” 
said Mr. Hale, as soon as Thomas came in. 

“ Who says I’ve been chasing squirrels?” asked 
Thomas, in angry surprise at the unjust accusa- 
tion 

“Deacon Dobson came by while the team was 
tied to the fence,” answered Mr. Hale, sternly. 

“Oh! yes; that settles it; did he tell you that I 
had swallowed the harrow to give myself a pain 
in the stomach, to get rid of putting in a full day’s 
work ?” asked Thomas, with a very decided flash 
from his keen black eyes. 

“My son, don’t you know that your father is 
sick ?” asked his mother, reprovingly, and Thomas 
stood still and listened to a somewhat lengthy 
lecture upon the unworthiness of his conduct 
without offering a word of explanation, but before 
starting for the field after dinner he said: 

“ Mother, I wish you would sew a string on my 
hat; | wanted it this morning, but father was in 
such a hurry to see me get to work that I went 
without it, and I don’t want to be obliged to chase 
that hat over the field again when Deacon Dob- 
son is going by.” 

“Was that what you were doing?” asked his 
mother. 

“ Of course it was; what kind o’ bringin’ up do 
you s’pose I’ve had, if I don’t know any better 
than to do the like o’ that?” he asked. 

“Why didn’t you explain it to your father?” 
asked his mother. 

“ Because he seemed to think that Deacon Dob- 
son had told all there was to tell, and didn’t give 
me any chance,” replied Thomas. “I hate Doc- 
tor Brown and Deacon Dobson.” 

“ Why, Thomas!” said Mrs. Hale, reprovingly. 

“T hate ’em, and I love to hate ’em,”’ answered 
Thomas, spitefully. “They always talk as if a 
boy was in duty bound to be happy, whether he’s 
following a harrow in the face of a March hurri 
cane, bindin’ in the harvest field with the brilin’ 
sun pourin’ down his back, or blisterin’ his heels 


. 





with his father’s old boots. The mere fact th: 

he’s a boy ought to make him as happy as a cla: 

at high tide, and if he aint, he’s an ungratefu 
and unreasonable wretch that don’t know whe: 
, he’s well off! Why don’t they take a boy’s pos 

tion now, if it’s the only place on earth wher 
there’s any real happiness to be found? Mos 
anybody would give ’em a chance to work fi 

their board and clothes like a boy—that is, if they 
were disposed to be reasonable, and didn’t try t 

have anything to say about the kind o’ clothes that 
they would like to wear,” and Thomas started of! 
to his work muttering, ‘‘ I mean to get out o’ this 
just as soon as father’s able to help himself. H: 
sha’n’t be pestered with a lazy, good-for-nothing 
boy, who lets the team stand in the field while h. 
goes off chasing squirrels for exercise. Gracious 

don’t I feel like chasin’ equirrels when I wake u; 
just before sunrise, with my limbs so tired and 
lame that I can scarcely stand on’em. I couldn’! 
chase anything, unless I could get after old Dob 
son with a pitchfork !”” 

Scolding and storming, Thomas went to his 
work, and shortly afterward a man who was buy 
ing up a herd of cattle for a wealthy dealer in 
Denver stopped to inquire if they had any & 
sell, 

“What will you do with the cattle when you 
get as many as you want?” asked Thomas, after 
answering the man’s questions. 

“Drive them out on to the prairie as soon as 
the grass is high enough, let them graze until they 
are in good condition for beef, then drive them 
slowly across to the Denver market,” replied the 
drover. (Mr. Hale’s farm was upon the prairie 
west of the Mississippi. 

“T always thought that I would like to see that 
part of the country,” said Thomas, thoughtfully 

“Tt is grand, I can tell you, especially at the 
time of the year in which we cross it,” replied the 
man, “ Nothing but a trip of pleasure and sight- 
seeing from beginning to end, for all that we pay 
our hands at the rate of fifty dollars per month.’ 

He wasashrewd Western drover, and he needed 
just such a boy as his keen penetration discerned 
Thomas to be, and justly surmising that the boy 
was tired of the monotony of the farm, he resolved 
to turn his discontent to his own account. 

“There’s all sorts of game out there, from a 
jack rabbit to a buffalo. We halt at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, pitch our tents, turn the 
cattle loose to graze, and some of us hunt, other 
fish, and one of the company cooks our meals ove: 
the camp fire. We don’t start until about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and that gives us a chanc« 
to stroll around and look about for game, On: 
morning last summer, when our camp was pitched 
in the edge of a little grove, I took my rifle and 
walked out through the timber. I hadn’t been 

|gone more than fifteen minutes, when a beautif\ 
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gazelle sprang up from where it had been lying 
through the night and stood and looked at me all 
the time that I was takingaim. It dropped in it’s 
tracks the moment that I fired. I tell you that 
fellow made us some splendid meals. We took 
the choicest of it, hung it over our camp fire until 
nicely done, and you can’t get anything at a city 
restaurant that will compare with game cooked in 
that way. We roast wild geese, ducks, and prai- 
rie chickens after the Indian mode.” 

“ How is that?” asked Thomas, with eager 
interest, 

“We dig a small pit, about two feet deep, two 
feet long, and eighteen inches wide, heat some flat 
stones and lay them in the bottom and around the 
sides, wrap the goose, turkey, or whatever it hap 
pens to be, in brown paper wet in cold water, lay 

in the pit, and heat another flat stone to cover 

with, then build a little fire on the top, and let 
t remain over night, and eat it for breakfast, with 
flapjacks and roast potatoes. It’s model cooking, 
| can tell you, and the boys are always in good 
health, excellent spirits, and such appetites / light 
work, good pay, and lots o’ fun, you know.” 

“Are there no wolves, bears, or panthers to 
make night’s melody for your tired senses?” asked 
Thomas, “I should think that their voices would 
be almost as irritating to your sensitive nerves as 
the yell that breaks upon the tranquillity of my 
dreams every morning just before sunrise.” 

| infer that you are an early riser,” said the 
man, “but wild animals never come about a camp 
tire, and whenever you run across a grizzly you 
want to let him entirely alone. He is very much 
like a swarm of bees, quiet and orderly if not 
molested, but having a great deal of reserve force 
when it is actively enlisted ; but there is plenty of 
leas dangerous game, so there is no need of pro- 
voking these monarchs of the mountains.” 

‘Do you want any more help?” asked Thomas, 
after listening for some time to the marvelous 
hunting stories told by the man, and the great 
advantages of making a trip across the plains and 
eeing the wonders of the Western country. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what we might find 
se for another hand if we should try,” replied 
he man, slowly, as if not positively certain that 
(here was any real need of any additional help. 

‘What will you give me to go with you?” 
isked Thomas, eagerly. 

“Well, if you could make a full hand, and 
wouldn’t mind taking your turn at catching a 
‘tring o’ fish, or killing the game for our meat as 
we go along, I might say fifty dollars per month,” 
replied the man. 

“You'll never find me trying to shirk (hat part 
of the work, | promise you,” answered, Thomas, 
quickly, and before the drover went away he had 
hired the boy to help to herd the cattle through 
the summer, and to go across the plains to Denver, 
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with the understanding that Thomas insisted upon 
having, that he would not leave the farm unless 
his father was recovering, and he could find a boy 
to work in his place, for, in fact, he did not intend 
to run away, but he could not believe that his 
father would be so unreasonable as to refuse to 
hire a boy in hia stead for fifteen dollars per 
month when he could earn fifty. 

That evening he alluded to the subject by say- 
ing that there was a man in the neighborhood 
gathering up a herd of cattle, and that he was 
paying fifty dollars per month for men or boys to 
go with him to Denver, and that he (Thomas) 
would like very much to go. 

“ Fifty fiddlesticks!” said the sick man, con- 
temptuously. “ What nonsense will you get into 
your head next? The probability is that you'll 
want to go off on an Arctic exploring expedition 
before the planting isdone. You won’t be able to 
earn your salt, at this rate. Deacon Dobson was 
right when he thought you wasn’t very steady 
Just look at Will Sargent now; he’s as faithful as 
the day is long, and no father, no home of his own, 
either.” 

“Would he suit oo if” 
Thomas, with an angry flash of his eyes. 

‘I don’t see why he shouldn’t,” said the sick 


you as well asked 


man, turning away his head as if tired of the 
conversation. 

“Mother, do you think that father is recover- 
ing?’ he asked as he went out through the kit 
chen. 

“Oh! yes, the doctor says that if he keeps im- 
proving at this rate for a week to come he will be 
around again,” replied Mrs. Hale. 

And Thomas at once determined to go to join 
Mr. Snobs, the drover, as soon as planting should 
be over 

He worked with an energy that left no room for 
fault-finding in the opinion of any reasonable per- 
son, and when the planting was all done and Mr. 
Hale able to walk about, he asked permission to 
spend three days with his cousins, who lived about 
five miles distant. 

It was reluctantly given, and he started at once. 
At the expiration of the appointed time, instead 
of Thomas, Wil! Sargent came and handed Mrs 
Hale a letter, and hastily opening it she read: 


“Moruer:—lI have hired out to Mr. Snobs to 
herd upon the plains this summer, but I send a 
better boy than I to take my place, so that it will 
be ne loss to you and father. He was getting kina 
o’ tired of me any way, and I believe he will like 
the change, although he didn’t really seem to 
want to make it himself. I’ll bring you a present 
when I go home—that is, if you should ever want 
me to come back. Your undutiful son, 

“ THOMAS. 

“P.S.—I hope father won’t take cold and get 
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another spell of the rheumatism. Tell him to be 
very careful. Sy 


Could Thomas have seen the consternation 
which this letter produced, he would have re- 
pented leaving home, but he was beyond recall 
now. 

Mrs. Hale burst into tears, and his father turned 
pale and paced nervously across the floor. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, wife, and perhaps it 


didn’t last all the year round on a farm, thoug 


|they seem to out here. When it stormed, y 
| could go in out of the rain and be comfortable, an: 
|if you did quit at night tired and hungry, you 


will do no harm to let him see a little of the world | 


instead of always being sheltered in the home- 
nest,” said Mr. Hale at length. 

“ But what if he should die from cold and ex- 
9”) 


posure, and I should never see my boy again’ 
she asked, with another storm of sobs. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOMAS was cordially received by Mr. Snobs 
when he arrived at the appointed place, and 
he entered upon his duties upon the following 
morning. The cattle, several hundred in number, 
had been bought up from various places, and were 
restless and discontented and anxious to return to 
their homes, so that when they were first driven 


out upon the prairie it required constant watching | 


to keep them from scattering off and escaping 
from the herd, and during the first few days you 
may be sure that Thomas found no time for the 
promised hunting and fishing. 


| lose ail the profits of the trip.’ 


He'was furnished with a pony to ride, and be- | 


fore the close of the first day he found that gallop- 
ing hither and yonder, on the back of a pony from 
morning till night, was quite as wearisome an ex- 
ercise as following a harrow across a wheat-field, 
and he rode to the camp so tired that he could 
scarcely sit in his saddle. 

The supper, which one of the men was prepar- 
ing, was not quite so tempting as Mr. Snobs had 
represented. The cook was frying salt bacon and 
baking pancakes over acamp fire, smoking a short 
black pipe during the operation, and stopping 
every now and then to kick a dog out of the pan- 
cake batter when they made free to lap out of the 
dish, which was setting upon the ground. 

The weather excuses neither man nor boy from 
duty after the herding commences, and a cold, 
drizzling rain came on and continued for nearly a 
week. 

Thomas had neglected to provide himself with 
a herder’s long rubber overcoat, and as he rode 
hither and yonder all day long, drenched to the 
skin and chilled through and through by the cool 
prairie winds, he said : 

“Thomas Hale, you’re a fool! that’s just what 


mother always had a pleasant room and a decen! 
meal for you, and the dogs didn’t get the first lick 
at the pancakes, either! If you hadn’t run away 
you could quit and go back, but you'll have to put 
up with itnow. I wonder if mother cared much 
when she found that | was gone.” 

As summer advanced the cattle became mor: 
contented, but high winds and thunder-storms 
were frequent. 

One night, shortly after the cattle had bee: 
driven into the corral, dense clouds were seen ris 
ing in the southwest, and peal on peal of deep, 
reverberating thunder made the very earth t 
tremble and shook the air with its strong concus 
sions. The cattle became restless, moving un- 
easily about as if scenting danger and instin: 
tively shrinking from it. 

“We're going to have a big storm; animals 
never act like that unless there’s danger ahead, 
said one of the men. 

“True enough,” replied Mr. Snobs; “ we’! 
have to guard the corral to-night; if they break 
loose they’ll scatter to the four winds, and we’!! 
, 

Accordingly, supper was hurriedly dispatched, 
and all hands (except Mr. Snobs) were stationed 
around the corral to guard the weaker places and 
to check and turn back the herd whenever they 


| pressed against it. Night came on with its intense 


darkness, relieved by blinding flashes of lightning, 
and as Thomas rode back and forth along the part 
of the corral which he was stationed to guard, it 
seemed to him as if the clouds had gathered up 
all the waters of the ocean to hurl upon his de 
fenseless head. Suddenly a most appalling clap 


of thunder rent the air, and a dazzling streak of 


lightning plowed a semi-circular furrow in the 
earth, not one hundred yards away, with as much 
apparent ease as a writing-master would make a 
flourish with his pen. 

The pony fell upon his knees, and for some mo- 


| ments Thomas was uncertain whether he had been 


you are, and you stand a pretty good chance of | 


finding it out. Even old Deacon Dobson was 


struck by lightning or not. 

“T s’pose the water that’s a pourin’ down my 
back by barrels full will fetch me to if I am,” he 
muttered as soon as he could recover his senses 
enough to speak. “ But oh! what wouldn’t I give 
to be snug in bed at the farm-house, listening to 
the patter of the rain upon the roof. What is th: 
cry of ‘Get up, Tom, don’t lay abed all day,’ to 
the screech of a catamount over your head or hav- 
in’ the heavens tryin’ to drown you by pourin 
water down your back and into your boots after 
vhakin’ the senses out o’ you with thunder and 


right when he said that boys didn’t know when lightnin’ ?” 
they were well off. You knew that March winds | I would like to tell you of his adventure with « 
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panther and flight froma a grizzly bear, and how | wrote under a man’s name. Why, all the world 
Mr. Snobs did all the hunting and fishing him-| knew her, and she is buried 
self, and imposed all the unpleasant tasks upon | about.” 

[Thomas, did space permit; but I can only tell} “ Very sorry, mum, oi carn’t ’elp yer, but oi 
how at the time of settlement Mr. Snobs charged | never ’eard of ’er, and, more an’ that, oi don’t 
him for board, the use of the pony, and for acow| think much of a gal a takin’ a man’s name, 
that had been killed by a panther, so that he had| nohow. Looks like she was ashamed of her 


here somewhere 





barely money enough with which to get home. 
But what a time of rejoicing there was when he 


mother opened it to admit her boy. And how 
much like Heaven itself it seemed in comparison 


name.” 
The sexton of the church directed us to the 


of her life and writings. At the same time we 
learned of other noted graves, and jotted down the 


| 
rapped at the door of the old homestead and the | grave of George Eliot, and seemed to know much 
| 


with the rough experiences of the last few months. | sexton’s minute descriptions of the localities. He 
In return for his summer’s work he had learned | added, as to George Eliot, that ‘‘ many Americans 
that there is no place on earth where hardships are | visit the grave and carry away pebbles and tufts 
30 lightened by comforts as in a boy’s own home, of grass, as there is nothing else to carry,” a tiny 


and the father was convinced that a timely word | square of grass only waving above that lifeless 

















of sympathy and encouragement is better than a 
whole volume of scolding and faultfinding. 
Isapore Rogers. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S GRAVE. 


\ GRAVEDIGGER THAT HAD NEVER HEARD OJ] 
‘HIM,”’—THE SIMPLE STONE AND INSCRIPTION. 


RENEWED reading of the works of George 
Eliot, her life and letters, suggested the idea 


of visiting her last resting-place at High- | 


gate and Kentish Town Cemetery. This vast, ir- 
regular “God’s acre” was consecrated on May 
20th, 1839, and it lies below Highgate Church. 
It has a Tudor gatehouse and chapel, and large, 


imposing-looking catacombs of Egyptian archi- | 


tecture. The grounds, originally planted in taste- 
ful terraces, have been added to from time to 
time, until now the new portion is nearly as large 
as the old portion of Highgate. 

Entering the wide gate, we presently came to a 
gravedigger hard at work on his gruesome task in 
preparation for the casket of some lifeless body a 
few hours hence. 
digging, though we stood for some minutes silently 
regarding him. At last we spoke: 

“Good morning, Mr. Gravedigger.” Scarcely 
raising his eyes, he mumbled out “ Mornin’.” 

“Will you please direct us,” we ventured, “to 
George Eliot’s grave ?” 


“Never ’eard of ’im, oi didn’t,” he laconically | 


responded, 

“ Why,” we hastened to inform him, “ we mean 
George Eliot the writer.” 

To this he paused and Jeaned on his shovel, and 
queried : 

“Did ’ee live in "Ighgate, mum, ’cause there 
was a printer chap as died at Michaelmas as lived 
up ’Ighgate way.” F 

“My good man, George Eliot was a woman, not 
a man; she was a great literary character, and 


He did not look up from his | 


brain, 
| The stone marking the great novelist’s yrave is 
a simple granite obelisk, rising from an oblong 
| patch of greensward near the base of a hilly 
stretch of ground, sheltered somewhat from the 
too rugged winds, yet towering above many graves 
which thickly cluster at the extreme base of the 
inclination, also below in the valley. At one side 
of the obelisk monument is the name “ Mary Ann 
Cross,” with the dates of her birth and death 
Under this, in bold relief, on one line, is simply 
| the name by which she was known to the world, 
“George Eliot,” with quotation marks, and under 
j}all a quotation from her own many thoughts. 
This is as follows: “ Of those immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their pres- 
ence.” This entire simplicity was by George 
Eliot’s own desire, expressed many times during 
her life. She wished to live in the minds of the 
reading public as “ George Eliot,” and the obelisk 
would have been improved by this designation of 
| nomenclature alone.— London Letter to the Boston 
| Herald. 


GRANT AND THE CHINAMEN’S JOKE.—When 
| Grant returned from China he gave an amusing 
| account of the difficulty he had in making the 
| court officials of the Middle Kingdom understand 
| his position in this country. They kept constantly 
addressing him as the Emperor of the United 
States. 

“But I am not the Emperor,” insisted General 
Grant. ‘‘I was President of the United States, 
but I am out of office now.” 

“You are in exile then?” said one of the man- 
darins, in great alarm. 

“No, I am traveling. 
back to my country.” 

“Ah! then you are the Emperor still.” 

And the moon-eyed Celestials shook their heads 
and smiled faintly. It was the Chinese idea of a 
joke. 


I am now on the way 
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A cry of lamentation went up from over all the 
land as each class of the people found themselves 
called upon to face and choose between the dread 
ful alternative of remaining in their home and 
becoming the subjects of German desp tism or 
border into France proper. 
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~ CHIN-LEE’S BABY.” 


LE OF THE FAR WES1 


; J HAT’S a hero?” 
Che question was fired off in my eer 
enly and aggressively by a small 


nephe Ww, W atood resolute ly beside my chatlr, 
demanding information with the inconsiderate 
reck leesn of youth. 1 regarded the inquirer 
with palli traction, and a general sense of 
im poten What isa hero? How heroism to 
be classified and defined? The question opened 
up limitless vistas of history, tradition, assertion 
con jet ure, and research, I reached out my ! ind 
for Noah Webster; ran my finger hastily down 
the column, seeking the views of the great lexi 
cographer—‘ Hero—a brave man—a man who 
performs gallant deeds—a great person.’ A hero 
then is brave and gallant and great. With this 


definition I satisfied my nephew, and dismissed 
him to his play. 

But with myself the matter was not ended. 
Heroes and heroism took possession of my mind 
and ran riot; mentally, 1 canvassed the accepted 
heroes of the world, marshaled them in line belore 
me and told them off—eoldiers, sailors, statesmen, 
orators, poets, writers, patriots, enthusiasts, fa- 
natics, pioneers, ’longshoremen, miners, steamboat 
captains, railroad conductors, and engineers—an 
imposing array; a line stretching all the way 
from the Greeks and Romans down to Jim 
Bledsoe and Fiyne, of Virginia; a line composed 
of every nation and tongue and kindred, and 
embracing every age of which tradition has pre- 
served the faintest record. 

Heroism is a wonderfully complex thing; the 
more I pondered it the more stupendous grew my 
amazement at the manifold variety of its power of 
demonstration. It has as infinite a gradation of 
shade and expression as is furnished by the shift- 
ing panorama of the seasons, is as full of contra- 
dictions and subtleties as an orthodox theologian’s 
diagnosis of the Scriptures, and is as replete with 
magnetism, power, and emotion as the heart and 
brain of the creature whom God created in His 
own image and likeness. It is eelf-assertive, self- 
abnegatory, ambitious, humble, grand, majestic, 
lowly, unoatentatious, generous, and God-like. 

Heroism is a good thing for men to think 
about, to keep in stock, and to embue the atmos 
phere of their daily lives with. Men ought to 
measure themselves occasionally with others 
greater than they are, so that by aspiration their 
altitude may increase. How is a man ever to dis- 
cover his own size save by comparison. We can- 
not all be grand meteoric heroes. We haven't 
the opportunity, no matter how brilliantly we 
might adorn the sphere. But there is a quiet 


gallantry, noble as the best in the eyes of the great 


Judge, which is open to every aspirant for the | 


glory of heroism lo rere tarving, hope-for- 


suken garrison, like Ilavelock; ‘to go down toa 


watery grave for cuty, ke Tlernd n; to hold a 
fortress, like Gordor to hew one’s way to victory 
through overwhelming « es, as the gallant 
band of eighty carved theirs through five thousand 
Arabs, are great and noble deeds, worthy of all 
honor, all reverence. But there is a higher cour 
age still, a courage as tender as well as brave; a 


courage the displ y of which brings out in ua the 
image of our Maker What deed of daring 
touches us as does 8S ‘ wple story of the love 
and bravery of Jeanie Deans? And in all liter- 
ature where can be 1 parallel to Gentleman 
Waife’s self-abnegation 

Seven years ago when I was a youngster just 
working into practice, my home was—as it still is 

in the city of San Francisco, Times were 
troublous with us then, for the feeling against 
Chinese labor was at ils very hottest, and Denni 
Kearney and his street roughs were a power in 
the land. The Irish foreigner was raising a 
mighty cutery againet the Asiatic foreigner, and 
swearing by the beard of his fathers that free 
America was no place for “thim dhirthy haythen 
nagure, bedad,” but only and solely for Irishmen. 
As though the good God in the creation of this 
fair continent had no such comprehensive scheme 
in view as that of affording an asylum for the 
over-plus of the world, but simply intended creat 
ing an annex to Ireland, and perhaps—grudgingly 

to Germany. 

The Celestial had a weary time, a bitter 
apprenticeship, before he won tolerance, and only 
dogged persistance, over-population at home, and 
a tender love of the jolly American dollar kept 
him in a land where his reception was worse than 
cool. As it was, he endured his Ishmaelitish 
existence as best he could, and pocketed both 


insults and shekels, trying to make himself smal! 
and inoffensive and unobtrusive, and thereby 
escape calumny and assault. The police courts 


took little cognizance of such bagatelles as queue- 
cutting, wash-house burning, brick-bat throwing, 
and the like. These foreigners were not allowed 
to testify in their own behalf like other foreigners, 
so that the Celestial idea of American right and 
justice dwindled aljectly, and in inverse ratio 
their notion of power and might assumed gigantic 
proportions. Threats, even the most preposter- 
ous, were considered by them quite within the 
range of possible and probable fulfillment, and so 
many arbitrary, unrebuked exhibitions of power 
overwhelmed them every day, that to the bewil- 
dered Chinese mind it appeared feasible for a 
street rough to execute any and every threat he 
happened to make. 

Cases of a graver sort in which Chinamen were 
involved sometimes came up in the higher city 
courts, and one in particular I remember very 
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well for several re ba, ¢ ' 
t was my firet regular case M er 
vices were retained by an influe il me er ( 
the Chinese Con anv in bel f of ap r ( na 
man who ran a wash-house on Leavenworth S t 
and who was committed for arson. The} I 
WAS A ady r ng carpenter name Hi 
lero! an Ame wl ve | I 
worth Stre ( I te ( in- Lee ‘ 
le wa t ma L \ ndustri } 
pied s vo-story, frame ilding witl 
family, w consisted of a wife i tw 
all ch ren—a tle girl of four years, ca 
Mabyn, or M and an infant of a few months 
For upwa 1 of a year ndeed, ever sin the 
pening of his laundry—Chin-Lee had been en 
ployed by the Hendersons as their regular washer, 


ind going back and forth with the cloth 


ifter week, bes ing odd jobs ich 48 Hoor- 


acrubbing and window-washing for Mrs. Henderson 


, : > 
at intervals, the Chinaman, of course, became 
thoroughly conversant with the ways of the house 


Mabyn, conceived a violent 


attachment for the Celestial She would lay in 
wait for him on the staira when he came with h 
yasket of clothes and clasp him round the legs wit 


her litthe arms, laughing and exhibiting the great 


est delight at sight of him. Whenever he was 


employed in the house she never left his side an 
instant, bringing her dolls and playthings for his 
inspection, talking to him, and attaching herself 
to him with a thousand baby arts and endear 
nents. The child’s affection was he irtily recipro 


aled by her outlandish playmate, who was never 


t her, never too 


With the utmost gentle- 


00 busy to heed hard pres ed to 
imuse and interest her. 
Chin 
frie nd, carry her ab 


118 BAC red 


ness, the aman would play with his littl 


ut, ride ber on his back, with 


pig tail for a bridle, construct kites, 


junks, bamboo toys, and ivory trinkets for her; in 


his pocket were always lumps of 
for little Mab, and his 


wash-house was to the child a well-spring of 


strange Chinese 


sweeties and bits of fruit 


In it she spent as many hours as her mother would 
illow most happily, invested with a tiny washing 


paraphrenalia— a mite of a tub and a waterproof 


aproun—dabbling, chattering, and splashing to her 
heart’s content and the equally great satisfaction 


yf her entertainer, who, when twitted by his con 


freres with his devotion to the little girl, always 
baby, velly 
Chin Lee 1 
nobody; baby love Chin-Lee; Chin-Lee’s 


replied, stur 





eweet lilly Mellican baby. nely; got 


baby 
Mra. Henderson did not like Chinamen, regarded 


them with suspicion, as a rule, c them 


ncelving 


uncanny and devil born; but ehe was yon over by 


Chin-Lee’s obvious devotion to her little one, and 
‘ ashe 


finding his ministration safe and convenient 
allowed the intimacy to deepen until scarcely a 
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‘ 1 ed during which Mab did not pay a visit 
On ( tmas | Mrs. Henderson, leaving the 
little isleey the lis pper cham- 
er, t e baby and epped round the corner 
t neig! I ran afternoon cail and discussion 
f the y ivitie She locked the door, as 
i ecuresy put the kev in her 

Ke at! ineé nd cl d might be ife in 

r absence In the | sure of congenial society 

! VelV anticipa I time flev heeded, and 
Mrs. Henderson was only recalled to a sense of 
home and dut re sound engine passing 
ind the alarm of fire in the immediate vicinity 
| d with consternation and terror for her child, 
she fled sv y nomewa d, and arrived on the 
scene of action to find flames issuing from her 
Ret ] ry windows and herself hemmed in by 


every side. Almost before she 





on which shivered 


from heart to lips or force her frantic way through 


ind her, there was a considerable bus- 


tle and stir, and litthe Mab was placed in her arms 


ithetic German woman, the child having 


wen passed from hand to hand through the crowd. 


was dirty, miserable, sc 


in clothing, 
and howling with terror, and had been discovered 


sitting huddled up on a pile of damp garments in 


a tub in Chin-Lee’s wash-house. And Chin-Lee 





himself was in custody, charged with willfu 


ly and 
maliciously setting fire to the premises of his oppo- 


sive ne 


ighbor. 
The circumstantial evidence was strong against 


known to 


against Henderson, who shared in a meast 


He was harbor ill-will 


ire the 


workingmen’s prejudice against the Chinese, and 


had once or tw ice sp »ken harshly, almost brutally, 
allow 


to the man about his work and also about 


us of his 


but 


ing other Chinamen to make a rendezys 


wash-house. It is not only probable abso- 


lutely certain, that had Hender-on been much at 
home his little girl’s intimacy with Chin Lee 


would have been nipped peremptorily in the bud. 

A woman occupying the house diagonally across 
had been 
w about half 
Henderson’s departure, and 


that she 


from the wash-houae testified 


leaning out of her second-story wind: 





an hour er Mra. 
that her attention was attracted to the wash- house 


by the singularity of the movements of its owner. 
Chin- Lee was hanging out clothes on the 


his litt 


All 


into 


one-story buildir y quie tiv as usual, 


at once he dropped the wet back 


the bs 


every sign ol pe rturbation, ieaning over ar d peer- 


garments 


asket, and rushed to the edge of the roof with 


ing up and down the street anxiously. Thinking 


must be in sight, the 


k almost 


that something unusua 


woman craned her ne to dislocation in 


rts to discover the cause of the 


excitement, but could see nothing at all out of the 


her efl Celestial’s 


way; indeed, to her eye the street appeared un- 
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usually é Meanwhile, Chin-Le+ fer 


scanning the street eagerly, fixed his eyes on the 


windo e house opposite, bending forward 
80 as t endanger his own safety ; his antics 
were sil in the extreme; he jumped up and 


down, < his hands, and uttered exclama- 
tions, but whether of delight or consternation the 
witness’s rance of the Celestial tongue pre 
vented her from determining with any certainty 
Greatly interested, she watched the Chinaman 
own stairway and reappear on the 


pavement, watched him cross the street hurriedly, 


dart down 


ring the Hendersons’ bell violently, and then van 


ish into the house. Whether he opened the door 


himself, or had it opened for him from the inside, 
she could not ascertain, being on the same side of 
the way and her range of vision circumscribed in 


spite of her best efforts. In about five minutes, or 


it might be more or less, she saw the Chinaman 
emerge th a large bundle in his arms wrapped 
in a blanket, and cross over with it to his wash 
house Deeming the show over, and feeling as 
though she had discovered a mare’s nest, the 


woman returned to her work, convinced that th 





gestic tions from the wash-house roof were sim 
ply answers to calle or signals from the second 
story of Mrs. Henderson’s house—probably an in 
stallment the family wash | been forgotter 

and the | e in Chin-Lee’s arms favored this 


tneor 
Another woman, living next door to the injur 
building, testified to hearing the Henderson bell 


pulled v ently several times, and then t hear 


ing the nd of a child’s scream and of hasty 
footateps, which she took for Mrs. Henderson’s 
running up-stairs. Soon after she became con 
scious of smoke penetrating from somewhere, a 
companie a smell of burning, and, like a eer 
sible w n, gave the alarm at once, and then 
busied herself with the securing wl proj 
erty 

Ihe er who made the arrest stated that when 
he arrived o: » scene he found Chin-Lee strug- 
gling ping in the grasp of two Irishmen 
who wer | iB 4 and hauling nim a ul, cover 
ing \ vituperation and asserting th 
wa e of the fire. The poor Chinaman, 
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edg guage of | rl I Ww 
test explaining with earnestness in hi 
na é , to which no one gave the itest 
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office by a | from Mrs. Henderson. T poor | tears rolled down h ed cheeks, and great 

young t looked pale and distressed, at I sobs shook and cony 1 s frame, and when 

noticed it she was dressed in heavy mournit seeking to comfort | I told of how the little 

At first. when she tried to unfold her errand e | one fretted after hit ed him to the last, he 

broke dow t sobbed wretchedly, but af gave way utterly, head down on 

awhile s ned her composure sufficiently 1 arme, sobbing: 

tell me death of her litt girl montl Chin- Lee’s Lil] Lee’s sweet lilly 

before ( consumption The effect of the Melican baby! | ( t hurtee now; 1 

shock | ttered her nervous stem to an ul catchee an’ prtee } ] ot off 

usual « ee, 80 that she was terrified at thes] After a time, w ce of his grief w 

est thir t raid of being lef ne a mo! t; spent, I drew from t w the whole st 

this nex | tration, addec he heay of how he had he , e from the opp 

caught t with the damp ¢« ‘ ( house while he } n the lines, ar 

Lee’s t, ¢ vel p d marasi vl ter! nowing that v he use aio! 

nated \ll through her illness had hurried t ‘ roof in time t 

persist j for her Ci iny, | eca t [ Lf f flame car | j f i Pp ( f the Btoy 

her Ce end, to come and play w nd catch to t f lambrequin. He 

so that er mother had bee lige had glanced up and he street for aid, anc 

vent a ry about Chin-Lee’s having r en torn down t lie floor and fled acros 

across { g 1e ocean in a beautiful ship vy to the opposite house with but one thought 

flowers ! e and kites, to visit the little ¢ na get to the é m he had fancied 

boys at s left behind in the Celestial king- | saw through the fla g out her arms t 

dom, i: » pacify her child. One evening him entreatingly. | ely, the latch had 

her { r nkl and use her failed to catch w M Henderson locked th 

broug! nese fireworks, | door, so that he ¢ ant entrance int 

prop: roor D M the honse He f vying on the I I 

screal rror at the sight of them, and be some distance fr ¥ h her face ar 

gan t vildly and incoherently ut é inds_ blackened scorched, br 

snakes it ’ on the stove and a big 1 d | otherwise uninjur wray her in a blanket, anc 

light a ny having gone way t | 1 | carried her away I ire The dra yi 

s0 that he « n’t come and fetch her away from | from the open flames, and wher 

the licl y € The next day, when she was! he came out on t give the alart < 

com pos n, the mother ir red where } he found a crowd alre ed, and was seize 

had seen fireworks before, and the little one re- | upon violently | ep, who accused him g 

plied, ( s wash-house She had found | of having set fire 1 would not | 

some t t snakes one day and carried the ten to a word he i e crowd velled ar 4 

home rved for her dolly to play wit! [his threatened, and the threat about 4 

set the r thinking, and once she br he “hand, larg an, woman, 4 

her th r husband, who y | l, yellow, brown, who fired ; 

whe t , \fter that the little one grew worse | house in that city t t off in jail in ex ¢ 

daily hought of any he | piation of the off ‘ And so the poor Celestia 

litile fle e was far from the watchers b e | thoroughly bewildere wing by the sme] 

the be which the ange!s were gathering f powder and sig er in the room th 

closely ttle Mabyn me explosive on toy : 
This | been more than th before f the stove and ed 1 isaster, closed hi 

and Mr erson had been too prostrated with mouth tightly own experience } 

grief tot it Chin- Lee tl mo! that if he spoke “|! V ld be torn from 

wher need again on the packet t k her mother and | eft to languish alone 

and deter ed to come at onc é na jail “until her ould rot off 

unbu nd x , u 
“Pir t if it is true, please,” she entr A way over in ar rt of y stands ; 

tearful! “Tle loved my baby if he v ‘ neat new laundry ( n the middle of the F 

then, and if my theory is rrect he ris a row of rea which stand f § 

life, ar ve sent him to p for Chin- Lee, who was } i by the Governor for eg 
Nex ay I visited Chin-L by ape the crime he never d whose present 5 

and fi n working at asl ( prosperity is mail he exertions of t 

more } 1 forlorn than eve Hendersons and a few é nds who know the 

desultor nversation I broke to hin ‘ as;story. And in thes ( icre at Lone Moun ; 

possible the tidings of little Mabyn’s d ] in is a little grave that, in addition to the sweet 

was deeply moved by the poor fellow’s grief he fresh flower pplied by maternal tenderne : 
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e the fir ne that Jennie has been a friend to 
~ ’ +? 
V ,) i nice Lit 
’ P f er hus 
iid warm ¥ he t e¢ Cher 
¢ ) r nd ‘ 
’ 
‘ J car e the w 
el rose In the I thr t i gl 
Pa t e | but she sl her 
s ¢ ( fw prudence 
that ‘ i ( evel KIT 
é ahe f i { v 
riait é e her! r 
ed her et ! v ‘ 
er 
' 
! | I 
Wy 
( " 
.) . ea ! I a4 
‘ ‘ 
* ? i 


, ’ 
e & 1, WILD a ( brie 
wo! 
t I} 1 jy * 
i ew ps t waiked in ¢ ce ¢ Dass 
I e f re ol re my} the mat 
é b V " the ¢ f I 
some | r be ese the € I ' 
! i t i‘ I t iss [ 
‘ } ' 
pon hi 
( you are gry he excia 
I ! t } 4! f 
it ¢ need < 1 e slilet th 
T re Pa Vv ry t 
1@Aa I t 
nee tbat he was r ile } 
e¢ ! < é t 
‘ ' ia é é r 
é é ed | iral 
see here 4 I v YY i 
er 4 I 
tt . 
ut 
Ve 4 t é ive 
] ‘ 
t ( y a 
| nex i 
“y r ‘ 
I> } 
A ver i ¢ A I nad 
@ f the ¢ ( + gy giOWLY 
I \ 4 4 ¢ 1a € 
8 I ul his Ww pre 
} I 
r nter y 4 t A 
I ‘ 4 1 t ! starvy r i ¢ 
“i j ! ‘ t i wan, n nb 
her I yer i ra ‘ 
é 
AY n V n é 4 } i ea « 
g é i eyes to bis, he t er aga i 
and w ¥ r t her Ww j é 
her nk it! I 1 nearty, i r 
niy dont you ever think o! giving uy . 
” 
a" > 3 } : 
No ir I pr e vi ane rep i d went 
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again, a in five minutes was sleeping like 
baby 

Long the good policeman and his little wif 
linger over the supper that night, and Jennie lifted 
her apr nore than once to her eyes before the 


story 


with thanl eyes at their 








And the two stoo land looked 


own rosy, brow! 


haired daughter, as she slumbered with baby 7 
by her | Jennie murmu! Thank G 
it’s not , Tom!” 

“ Ave iid Tom, heartily 

The nex rning early, Avis arose and dressed 
with a pe in her heart, a pea nd I 
that not known for many days. W 
her new th she seemed to have 1 Alne 
vigor ght and awakened from a night: 
of tr She knew now what to d ew 
dere r rh all her distress she ! 
thoug fore. She must paw 

lot She did not know where t 

tod ish her obj I ( 

yuire e on the ‘ ne ¥ 
wou tk her or think att y 

miss which she shrat 

5 ecting fr r fey 
valu A he coul ! est ire I t 
fore I there « ame raj at ft 

\ 1, Miss,” said the servant 
ing her pe. 

AV d looked at it in astonishment 
How possibly be for her, wl had 
‘orreay r the worl ] i " ! 
witl f horror at her heart, s! hougl 
gi C y em] loyers ! I have | my situ 
tion 

Witl ‘ g fingers re i per \ 
-risp I r bill lay folded ir e shee 
paper, with these words 
‘Fri 

=i { God bles yi u 

Ther lravers fell upon her k I 
hank r thia proof of His Divine car r 
her, al His blessing for these unknovy 
friend been His almoner 

Witl ght heart she went to a ying 

then to her work, with ! 
in her eyes that eve he! 
bent to remark 
ave had good news, Miss 7 
you happy.” 
Ye answered, smiling 
N ked almost defia 5 the r 
ur at her from the w 1 
with a hudder from the fre ( f 
those } “found drowned in the riv« 

Wee nd then months, went by. She still 
went to her monotonous promenade between 
gre é f fine merchandise, endured patiently 
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the twirling and twisting and pulling, even er 
manifold 


She was not 


joyed, in her own way, the phases of 
human nature displayed fore her 
I 

ao lonely now; she had found acquaintances among 
. ’ . 

other young creatures pent up like herself in the 

bal t 
rreat work-rooms, and had, too, her own quiet 
pleasures and pastime 


She had her ever h her books and some- 


imes she was honored w the company of her 
‘rim landlady to ne evening entertainment 
On the whole, she wa ntent and happy. 

Going to and fr her work she always looked 
for her policeman. She wished so much to see 
him and thank him iin { is generous kind 
ness and return to hit " in, which she always 
now carried with he: readiness for any chance 
meeting. But she neve iw him, and she had 
been unable to 1 the name which she wa 


n that night = 


O Miss 7 t illed one of the 
gir as the ‘ n-day lunch one 
day t th at e meant for you 
Just listen \ e paper tha 

} } > 
eid her Inche ier na 


is follows 


‘If Martin Trav l'ravers, his niece, 

should see this 1 communicate at 
nee with Messr “ Slocum, Tribune 
Building, etc.” 

A vis looked at e eagerly. It was cer 
tainly intended f Martin Travers was ber 
uncle’s name, and it she herself who must 
reply to this unexy 1 message. The paper 


What could it 


was dated several 


mean—this inquiry which was awaiting her 
inswer As soon the work was done she 
irried to the addre giyen in the notice, but 


1 


found the doors locked 


don’t find them fellers in after four 


o’clock,’’ volunteered all boy, as she turned 
iway. ‘“‘Them’s big that don’t have to 
work all day ( their money and go 


five o’clock ! Ta- 





home to are ere y 
ta!” And witl i mace the urchin dis- 
ppe ared d wh tne 
I must write ¢ sighed the girl, 
impatiently, ‘ t ( walt What if I 
save a father ar r all!” 
Her letter was writt posted that evening, 
nd she did he next day in a state of 
feverish excileme! ibout four o’clock in 
the afternoon a r ime to the room, 
requesting Miss down to the office 
of her employers, ¥ was introduced to 
Mr. Slocum and d with distinguished 
altention. 
I am very grea pleased to have found you 


20 readily, Mies Travers, and I shall hope to have 


at dinner to-day. 


the pleasure of your mpany 
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t put prey of fortune-seekers, as 


My carriage is 














ner mother nad beep 











on your bonnet we will go at once nor should her father be able to get any clue t 

Then, seeing her glance hesitatingly at her her. For fifteen years he rigidly adhered to this 
employer I sald determi! I we have see! 

“Ah! ye Mr. Flint understands. Just ¢ And now, my dear Miss Travers,” concluded 
right on—we hav uite a little drive before Mr. Slocum, “ allow us to congratulate you as one 
us.” o! the richest iadies in this city Your uncle’s 

Flushed and eager, Avis was led to the elegant will, now in our lz, names you as his sole 
carriage that was waiting, and was soon whirling eir, and we hold your fortune at your disposal 
awav, like Cinderella in the fairy tale “ But my father ?” she said 

“ Now,” began Mr. Slocum, blandly, “I suppose Your father is no longer living,” was the 
you are pre} ired to prove that you ar the reply “ he died two years ago, leaving nothing of 
niece of Mr. Martin Travers deceased the wealth he had once possessed, One provisc 


Avis paused thoughtfully. of your uncle’s will is ths 


“When my s8eeK to know his name.’ 
And RO 


endless, 


“T do not know 


uncle died he did not leave any letters or papers Avis Travers 


that we could It was always his habit t fr but she Kept he 


as soon as he read them.” and when one day she re 


uurn all his letters 


war no 


at you shall not even 
more 


faithful 


poor and 
r own heart, 


ad of the dangerous 


Yes, yes,” responded Mr. Slocum, “ queer old injury of one Tom Rawley, an ex-policeman, it 
ellow! All his important papers he sent us. | iddenly came back to her that this was her long- 


suppose you can ell us something about where sought friend, and she has 





vou lived, when, and eo on? We were always home 

posted till all at o1 we ceased to hear from him, there leed, she found 

ind after a few months concluded we ought to Wile beside him; but no h 

hunt him up m now few : ig 
| Avis t lh 1 all that she « n be ' f a8 grand a Ne 

of their journeyings, and the it that good man’s bosom All tha 

















him, with his loyal 
ild aid 


life 


eip of hers ec 
ny, and then the 
“art as ever beatin a 
t money could do was 


ul lren 


would be likely to aid in establishing heridentity. done for poor stricken Jennie and her « 

‘] have 1 doubt it is all ri ” said Mr 1d Close at her 1¢ d her stanch friend 
Slocum, finally but there are certain forms of ningling her tears with theirs over the grave of 
business to be observed, especially where matters this good friend, who had been to her “the good 
of importance are iny ved. [ suppose you don’t Samaritan and never in all the changes of life 
happen to have any portrait of your late uncle will she « der her debt paid to the dear ones of 

“Oh! yes.” she answered, “I have one, but it er frie , who was raised up by the | 1 in the 
not very good, it Was taken a iong time ago iour of her extre ty Fa IN] 

“a , f. = 5 

All the better for that said Mr. Slocum 
briskly: “to-morrow we'll takea look at it st as | . , d , 
: . n } irious origin, according to the 
a matter of form, my dear young lady But , 
; 1 ned One evening when the beautiful 
now here we are at home, and I’11 introduce ‘ 
: 7 IK Si, ¢ hter of a pows L ¢ nese manda- 
my good wile She will be giad to see the f ; ; 
rip, W as ing at the grand as I nterns 
niece of our d friend We knew ! when he } 
he vy el e by the att he wa 
yas a young man § 3] 
° re Lake er butt xpose he 
(vis was ¥ cordially recely , 
e eve t | and vulgar was a 
nner ng W ew Irie! 
3 4 I Ww. 8 
he m ery ‘ 
i ely i OSs] ¢ fe r he 
i i 
Martin Ts 1 } is were . 
i ‘ erse id the 
l t I Ww é rt 
t t i t r 
" 
much « his er, Mar I en : 
¢ ‘ | ‘ ‘ s ha 
ath na t rif ne myiie 
( I it ( nee 
f | a r ‘ 
ria to wl 4 Diller }) . 
ri I : I i in voived 

hind t ! t ( n if 
who broke I W mh cruelty 
and fina r money into his 1 I married | t 1 be I thy 

abandoned h She survived this per | I nd and wife s] 

short time, and dying, gave her liltie daughter 11 nds and ¢ raqdes 10ut at ght ¢ et 
her brother Keep Then he had dec ied < gy the De r ea other They id ' 
his course, The child should not bear her fathe 2s hane at the altar with the ldeaof being made one 
name, and should not know of his existence. She There can be no true love where the tho ight of 


in retirement, and never be the | mystery enters the mind. 


should grow ut 
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THE NEW HYGIENE, 


T the recent commencement of the Woman’ 
i Me College, held in the Acacemy of 
Aa. Music Ph adel phia, Dr. W. W. Keen, in 
addressit he graduates, said much that sl dl 
be of great nterest to women in gene D 
Keen ways a pleasing orator, but this time he 
surpassed himeelf. Although his discourse was 
large il, he held his immense audience 
apell-b iore than an hour, and this, not 
becauss speaker's wonderful learning—both 
know 1 « played but because through all 
and e all was evident his enlightened hu- 
mat . Medical science, in his estimation, did 


not merely offer opportunities for the physician to 


show |} skill, but it gave to the earnest, con 
scientious student the means of alleviating human 
auflering and lengthening human life 

It would be difficult for an observer to see how 
the young women graduates listening to Dr. Keen’s 
seemingly inspired utterances could fail to catch 


| 


at least some of his enthusiasm, moderated though 
he endeavored to keep it. Tothem, entrance upon 
professional life ought to be something akin to the 
consecration of apostles—they should walk through 
eld 


the wi ke angelic messengers of healing, 


utterly livious of the taunting remarks of the 
ignorant or the uncharitable, free, also, from any 
: 


mere social pride in their vocation or any desire 
to make their calling a simple means of money- 
getting. And we know that no one woman or set 
of women can be elevated in any degree without 
thereby aiding in the elevation of a/l womankind. 
Hence the interest which Dr. Keen’s address to 
this class of graduates ought to possess for women 
in general. 

Should this class—or one of this class—do any- 
thing in the future materially aiding in the eleva- 
tion of womankind, how would it be? According 
to Dr. Keen, by continuing their, or her, studies 
and pursuing original investigations, the object of 
which should be the discovery of means of prevent 
ing disease, annihilating pain, and adding to the 
years of human life. And one of the most prom- 
ising fields for original research is vivisection. 

The feminine reader, at this point, may inter 
rupt me with a cry of horror. Vivisection means 
cutting living animals! she exclaims. Is it deli- 
cate and womanly for women to give cruelty to 
animals? is it even right for men todoso? My 
questioning reader but voices a certain popular 
against vivisection, but this sentiment, 





sentiment 
as will be shown from the words of the speaker 
quoted, is merely a fanciful one, which the facts 
in the case do not j istify. 

“ Medicine, in future,” said Dr. Keen, “ must 


grow worse, stal d atill, or grow better. To grow 


worse, we must forget our present knowledge; to 
stand still, we must accept our present knowledge 
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as a finality; to grow better, we must try new 


methods, give new drugs, perform new operations, 
or, in other words, try « xperiments. Dead bodies 
teach only manual dexterity ) experiments must 
be tried either upon animals or upon you. Ir 
many cases they involve great risk to life and 
health. It would be unwise and cruel to foreg« 
their blessings from a lack of knowledge of their 
effects. Weshould not refuse to pain or even slay 
a few animals that t inds of men and animals 
might live.” 

The speaker recited the history of medical 
acience for the last thirty years, showing what 
remarkable advances had been made and what 
triumphs surgery had achieved, particularly as 
the result of experiments upon animals. Women 


have largely been the gainers, yet many to-day, 
women among the number, are proving them 
selves, by their outcries and concerted action, 
more anxious that a few animals should be saved 
from the surgeon’s knife or disease-germs than 
that millions of their fellow-beings should escape 
pain and death in future. What short-sighted 
policy! Oh! that every intelligent woman who 
may read this could have heard Dr. Keen in the 
Academy of Music and then gone home and in- 
quired whether a water-company were not cruelly 
inoculating the inmates of jer house with cholera, 
because the law had interfered to save a few mice 
from being, it would appear, still more cruelly 


inoculated with the cholera-germ! Ah! now you 


start—this is bringing the whole question very 
near home. It means, study experimental hygiene 
for yourself. You, personally, may not chloro 
form a cat, but you can at least refrain from rais- 
ing your hands in holy horror and exclaiming: 
“How wicked!” when a young woman doctor 
across the street does so. Had you, and such as you, 
refrained from such exclamations, or had you not 
followed such exclamations by one-sided appeals 
to law, such plagues as have devastated Norfolk 
and Memphia might have been stamped out years 
ago. 

When Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia, subjected 
dogs to a temperature of one hundred and thirty 
degrees, he was denounced as “ baking them alive.” 
But this is no greater heat than many of our la 
borers are exposed to during torrid summer days. 
Which is of more value, a dog ora man? If he 
happens to be your father or husband, you prob- 
ably say, a man; but | have written probably, as I 
cannot be sure—I have heard so much silly senti- 
mentalism on the subject. To quote Dr. Keen 
further: “ Nothing was known of the phenomena 
of sunstroke until Wood’s recent and accurate 
experiments upon animals—it has been discovered 
that a close connection exists between common 
fevers and sunstroke.”’ Fevers and sunstroke can 
now be treated successfully —but alas! for the poor 


baked dogs ! 
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The statisti t that more than twenty thou 


aand persons annually in 


antidote | 


London, beg 


anake-bites, for 1a 
Dr. Brit 

ments with snake. poison 
British G 
A dozen d 
value to the great English natior 
! Ah, w 


laborious 


found. 
upon anima! 


stopped by the vernment 


} 
holoc aust goes on 


her subjects men of humar 


who call nac us phy 


derers, and form societies 


to protect rabt 
mice from the rapacity of these murderers 
humane than the heroic mother 


who freely offered 


are far less 
iden time, their children 


, 
plagues might be atayed! 


How wi uld some of these old-time 


to-day if they could be told that if th 


washed their children these same children mig 
have been spared to them? 
} 


you feel, if you ever discover that by letting one 


Similarly, how will 


of your kittens or chickens go, you might have 
saved your entire village? 
Dr 


women graduates in medicine; I wound up, at 


f 


I began by quoting Keen and a class o 
you being presumed 


What do I 


I mean, inform yourselves upon the live 


this stage, by talking at you 


mean by 


to be an intelligent woman. 
it all? 


uestions of the day—perhapa the live question of 
] h I I 


the hour is the problem of hygienic living. A 
new sisterhood of women physicians, from the best 
and oldest medical college for women in the world, 


have just started out, prepared to grapple with 


prepare yourselves to meet and aid 


lo just 


this problem ; 


’ 


them. They intend to « what their noble 
forerunners, Dr. Keen among the number, are do 
ing—endeavoring to find every possible alleviation 


for human suffering. Can you not help in the 
good work, ever so little, by voice, by influence, 
r by personal example? 

The subject of hygiene is not a new one to you. 
You already believe in plenty of pure air and 
pure water. You complacently imagine that you 


grandmother did. You re- 


Qri 


know more than your 
her 
the 


America, cutting off so many young 


member smiling when she told you how, in 


early days, was considered 


of 
girls in their beauty 


consumption 
scourge 
smiling, because you knew 
that these same young girls wore slippers and 
muslin capes all winter, and never heard of merino 
underwear. You don’t believe consumption is in- 
flicted upon any one in particular, simply because 
it is God’s will. But are you prepared to learn, 
or do you already know, that consumption is con 
tagious—that its phases can be foretold and its 


be 
How did all this become 


langers, s0 to epeak, headed off? that it can 
prevented altogether? 
known? you ask. By experiments upon mice. 
Did you really think, as I did until recently, 
that every disease known was a certain something 


foreordained to exist, by way of giving variety 


HYGIENE, 


when man al 


law, an old d ase dies 0 


ustrate the early navigat 


bundance of vegetables. 


disease 


us been discovered, and the 


nihilated altogether. 


hygiene means that is the ideal 


toward which our best and wisest physicians are 


pressing. Disease is an interruption of Ged’s 


providence; the true physician must remove that 


interruption, so that God’s providence may work 


freely. What are the lives of a few animals in 
comparison to this glorious end ? 


This is the form in which the whole question 


must, sooner or later, meet every man and, more 


partic ularly, every woman thre ugh¢ ut the coun- 


try. So, now you see why I began by quoting Dr. 
Keen and a class of women gradutes in medicine, 
and wound up by talking at you. Dr. Keen and 
the graduates gave me the opportunity to tell you 
to tell that 
medical science is now universally recognized, not 


of 


a little about the new hygiene you 


as the messenger of death, but as the angel 
fe. 
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Aut the performances of huma art, at which we 


look with praise or wonder, are instances of the 


resistless force of perseverance; it is by this that 


the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 


countries are united with canals. If a man were 
to compare the effect of a single stroke of the pick- 
ax, or of one impression of the spade, with the 


last re sult, he would be over- 


general design and 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; yet 
those petty operations, incessantly continued, in 
time surmount the greatest difficulties, and moun- 
tains are leveled and oceans bounded by the slen- 


der force of human beings. 


CHILDREN are often injured and made to suffer 


because they are afraid. They are scolded or 


laughed at until they think that fear itself is 


something degrading. Instead of learning to cul- 


livate Courage to meet every emergency, they 


merely learn to despise and disown fear. “ You’re 


afraid |” is a cruel taunt among children, carry ing 


with it the same sharp sung whether it refers toa 
dangerous feat or disobedience to a parent's com- 
mand, Thus their moral sense is blunted, and 
their ideas of right and wrong are hopelessly con- 


fused. 
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Y FIRST SITUATION. 
I. 


WAS nineteen, well born, and, as I was con 
star being told, beautiful. But what was 
the us itall? I was an orphan and poor 
My brothers were both married, and though kind 
in their way, I felt that I could not be dependent 
upon tl 
My education had been excellent, and through 
I 


it dete! ed to work “You are very young 
Margaret,” said the kindest of my sisters 
Whicl Ww tr ie in England, but tbroad nineteen 


is a& most re pectable age. Besides, each 
would rectify that failing more and more My 
advertisements for a family in Germany who 
mig! re lire the services of a young iady ol 


many a nplishments and irreproac hable family 


brought me three answers. I picked out the one 
that » ied kindest and of which the post-mark 
was farthest from home, for my brother’s pride 
was great. It was from a Countess Dahlen. She 


required a young lady to teach Engl 





h, I rencnh, 





drawing, and music to three girls and a boy of 
various ages, to talk English at odd hours with 
herself and the Count, and to make herself gener 
ally us and agreeable. Salary to be given 


thirty pounds. Also the voung lady was required 





direc ly 

The latter point decided me. I closed with the 
offer, bid good-bye to my friends, wished a rather 
sentimental adieu to my native land, and then 
steadily turned my eyes out to sea, as we steamed 
into the Channel on our way to Hamburg. 

I got as far as Berlin very comfortably. A 
letter was awaiting me at the Ladies’ Pension, to 


which I had been directed, begging me to meet 








the Countess Dahlen and her daughters at the 
East Prussian Railway Station the next morning 
at els ht o’cloc k. They would all hold their 
pocket I kerchiefs in their hands, and I was to 
ao ul « 

lw é y irt next morning when | 
was told my droschky was at the door. Preceded 
by all my goods and chattels, I ran down-stairs in 
excellent spirits and ensconced myself in my 
drosch} king forward with some curiosity to 
meeting my Countesses. I was especially anx 
to be in good time, for I felt punctuality was an 
excellent ility in my new career, 

What was my disappointment, therefore, to find 
myself, ere long, at the very end of an immense 
line of droschkies, four abreast, walking their 
horses 1 snail’s pace and occasionally stopping 
altogeth« But by degrees we got on a little, 


and, meanwhile, I peering into every carriage 


around for something white. At last! In the 
row farthest from me, there are ladies waving 
handkerchiefs surely. In my excitement I got up 


for a better view, and found to my chagrin that it 


was only a baby in white dandled by its nurs 


Sitting down again, I noticed for the first time a 


droschky abreast of mine, occupied by a singk 


individual. This individual was watching mé¢ 


and smiling; that ie ¢ iy, his lips were smiling, 


but his eyes were ng unmistakably, and 


laughing at me! For the first time I felt that ] 
was alone. How often to be felt again that day 


Insulted and angry, | sat down with my back t 


the ill-mannered stranger, determined to look int 
no more droschkies, let them be as full of ladie 
with handkerchiefs y would. 


f 


Soon after this w began to draw up to the 


station. In a minute my door was pulled ope: 
and my luggage seized by a porter. I had n 
choice but to run after him. Jn the large 
entrance-hall I insisted upon his putting dow 
my things, much to hi ymifiture, for he was or 
the point of throwing them into the weighing 
mac hine. The crowed { irrivais swayed ana 
surged around me, | igh I scanned each fac: 
and figure, | tri n vain to recognize the 
Countesses, 

Time passed, and I began to feel, and probably 
to look, anxiou und uncomfortable. 

“Can I be of an sistance to you, mademoi 
selle?” said a very pleasant voice behind me, ir 
excellent English. 

I turned round gratefully, and encountered the 
laughing eyes of my neighbor in the next 
droschky. He had dared to laugh at my anxiety 
and my pride rebelled at this insult from a for- 
eigner. I turned very red, and said, indignantly 
“No, thank you; | 
bowed low, and as he moved away I thought | 


m waiting for friends.” He 


detected the same smile lurking about his mouth 
But the crowd was thinning fast—the clock pointed 


to within five minutes of the hour—what was I to d< 


} 

“The friiulein had better let me take her ticket 
for her; the ladies have probably been missed ir 
the crowd, and are alre in the train ; they will 
all meet at the great junction, where many people 
have to get out " 

This came from t red- ipped station-master 
who had com pt , and to whom I ha 
explained my posi One minute more and 
the ticket office w clort L? he added, as he 


saw me hesita e. 


“ Well, take er I plied, bewildered and 
perplexed. I w gnorant of the Dahlens’ hotel 
and, not knowing w er I ought to go or stay, | 


let his advice carry tl 


The die was « now, at any rate, for in Ie 
than a minute | ind y ticket taken, my lug 
gage weighed, and my eing hurried off to my 


carriage. Whilst the guard and the porter actually 
lifted me in, I caught a glimpse of my neighbor of 
the next droschky, looking out of a window 
higher up. 


The train was slow and the stations endless. 
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However, the happy moment arrived at length, 
when a guard opened the carriage door, shouting, 
“Gorswald—all change here for Woltersdorf,” 
and out I jumped. 
that all my luggage was out the train was off 
again. I looked round eagerly. An old woman 
was hobbling off with a basket, a lady was being 
embraced by a tender husband, and my neighbor 
of the next droschky was disappearing within the 
That was all. No 
Countesses—no one expecting me—nothing! A 
hot mid-day sun, an insupportable glare, and 
not a creature who knew one word of English ! 
My courage began to ebb a little; still I mustered 
all my German and began to explain my perplexi- 
ties to the station-master. As soon as I got to 
Graf Dahlen’s name, the official’s hitherto per- 
plexed face brightened up at once. 

“Graf Dahlen!” he cried; “Ja, ja’”—now he 
knew all about it. “It is to Woltersdorf the 
Fraulein wishes to go, of course. The Herr 
Graf lives close by, | know. I will see that the 
Friiulein gets there.” And with this comfortable 
assurance the station-master politely picked up 
my bag and showed me the way to the waiting 


door of exit toward the town. 


room. 

“Tn half an hour, Fraulein, the train will start 
for Fries. May I order you some coffee ?”’ 

No, I would have nothing ; I was disappointed, 
tired, and hot. It was evident that now I must 
give up all hope of meeting the Countesses and 
make the best of my way to my new home alone. 
The actual necessity was not as pleasant and did 
not look as easy as the prospects of getting there 
“somehow” had been in the morning. 

In less than half an hour the polite, red-capped 
station-master was back again. 

“ Now, Friulein, the train will be up directly. 
You will get to Fries at six o’clock, and then an 
omnibus will take you on to Woltersdorf, should 
the Count not send his carriage all the way to 
Fries.” 

“ But I never heard of an omnibus,” | protested 
as well as I could; “and are you quite sure about 
the name?” 

“Quite,” returned the official, rather curtly. 
“And if the Friiulein heard nothing about the 
omnibus it was because the Herr Graf is going to 
send his carriage all the way to Fries.” Witha 
polite touch of his cap, he handed me into the 
train, wished me the stereotyped “ prosperous 
ourney,” and closed the door. 

The afternoon wore on even more slowly than 
the morning had done. When the Fries station 
came in sight it seemed as if I had seen the last 
of Berlin, and heard the last English words from 
my neighbor of the next droschky more than a 
week ago. 

Once more I was turned out, and the train flew 
on. This time the station consisted but of a single 
VOL 


LUI.—25. 


Before | could assure myself 


SITUATION. 

One look showed that no 
one was here to meet me, for I could take in a mile 
of country round at one glance. A 
hideous conveyance, labeled “Omnibus to Wol- 


house and a few sheds. 


long, low, 
tersdorf,”’ was drawn up close to the line, in case 
any unhappy mortal should wish to ascend into 
I was ushered to its door 
by an individual, who, to judge from his appear- 
ance, did all the dirty work of the station of 
Fries, and all the clean work, for the matter of 
that, for he was the only living being visible 
around, with the exception of his dirty little dog 
who trotted at his heels. Having deposited my 
luggage on the top and me in the interior of the 
vehicle, the Fries man-of-all-work mumbled some 
unearthly sounds, while his dog looked up and 
barked. I shall never forget the shaking and 
misery of that vehicle of torture, the omnibus be- 
tween Fries and Woltersdorf! 

At last there are twinkling lights in the dis- 
tance and Woltersdorf comes in sight, with its 
tall church steeple and square-towered town hall 
standing out against the evening sky. “At last! 
Here I shall find some friendly face and voice to 
tell me what to do.”’ And more dead than alive, 
I opened the heavy omnibus door and got down 
the steep steps stiffly, more like ninety than nine- 
teen. The omnibus had stopped at the little post- 
office to deliver letters, and beneath its orange- 
colored lantern stood the postmaster—burly and 
full of official dignity. 

“Any carriage here from Graf Dahlen’s?” I 
managed to say. 

“No, Friiulein,” was the curt reply, accompa- 


its cavernous interior. 


nied by a long, rude stare. 
“But I am expecting Graf Dahlen’s carriage,” 
“The ladies of the family were to 


” 


I reiterated. 
meet me in Berlin, but I missed them. 

Not a word more could I make the postmaster 
understand. In a few minutes various postboys 
and idlers had collected round the door, staring 
and laughing and whispering to each other. 

Angry and provoked, I said at last in the plain- 
est German I could muster: 

“Can you give me a carriage? 
Graf Dahlen’s at once.” 

Something like a smile of intelligence broke 
out upon the burly man’s face, and he slowly re- 
plied: 

“A carriage? 


I must go to 


Ja, ja, and a nice carriage, too. 
Jacob, here, bring out the half-chaise and put the 


Schimmel into the shafts. The young lady wishes 
to be taken to Graf Dahlen’s immediately.” 
Meanwhile the lurid sunset was fast giving way 
to dark, ominous-looking clouds that came up 
quickly from the east, black as night, making the 
west orange-color by contrast. ‘There was a great 
lull in the atmosphere; not a leaf stirred, and it 
was oppressively close. I would not go into the 
little waiting-room, for it was stifling, and I 
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dreaded the look and manner of the host too 
much. So I anxiously kept out of his way, and 
walked up and down the silent market-place, 
musing over my day rather sadly. What would 
they be like, these Countesses, when I got to them? 
My reverie was brought to a close by Jacob driv- 
ing up his half-chaise to my side, And then | 
found out that a “Schimmel” meant a white horse 
in Germany. 

“Now get up, Friulein,” was his unceremo 
nious address. ‘‘ Your things are in already.” 

I clambered up a thing resembling an iron 
ladder more than carriage steps, and managed at 
last to get into my seat under the large hood 
When I was settled and the apron buttoned up 
comfortably all round, I found that my “half. 
chaise” was not at all an uncomfortable kind of 
vehicle. The air was refreshing to my poor, hot 
head, aching as it was, and it was a c»mfort to get 
away from that odious postmaster. Jacob was 
rough, but seemed a good-natured creature in the 
main. Just as we rumbled out of Woltersdorf the 
first great heat drops began to fall, and night 
came down suddenly and laid her pall upon all 
around. We could hardly see a step before us. 

“ Why do you not light the lamps, Jacob ?” 

“Never light lamps,” was the civil rejoinder. 
And I saw it was best to trust the Schimmel and 
ask no more questions, 

It was eight o’clock, and in half an hour more 
a hurricane came up, the precursor of the storm. 
Now the rain fell in torrents, and the great pop- 
lars by the roadside swayed to and fro like sap- 
lings. But of this we only caught glimpses, as 
ever and anon the blue forked lightning lit up 
everything round about—only to leave us in 
greater darkness than before. What with the 
roar of the thunder, the crashing of the trees, and 
the whistling of the wind, it was an awful night— 
one that I shall never forget. Jacob cursed and 
swore at his horse. The poor Schimmel was 
much alarmed and stumbled wofully in the dark, 
although Jacob had led him for the last half 
hour, lest we should have some accident with all 
the fallen branches lying in the road. 

“ Lights at last!’ I cried out in delight ; “that 
must be Dahlsburg,” and I peered out into the 
darkness to try and see something of the place. 
But nothing but distant specks of light, growing 
bigger every moment, couid I see, until a flash of 
lightning revealed to me—no Castle Dahlaburg, 
but only a wayside inn, before which Jacob now 
pulled up, amid many imprecations at the thunder 
and lightning and weather generally. It wasa 
bitter disappointment, and when Jacob came 
round and said, “ Will the F:iiulein get out?” | 
only answered, “No; how much longer to Graf 


Dahlen’s ?” 
“A good hour or so; it depends upon the 
storm,” and Jacob disappeared within the inn- 


deor, from which issued sounds of boisterous 
merriment and song. My heart fell. Alone, ina 
strange country, before a wayside inn at night, 
with a storm raging above me—it made meshiver 


‘a little in spite of the warmth of the night. 


Jacob soon reappeared and we continued our 
journey. Just as the storm was over and the 
moon was beginning to disperse the clouds we 
turned into a gate, and drove on toward a long, 
low pile of buildings, in which not a light was 
visible, 

“Tt must be midnight, and they’ve all gone to 
bed !” said Jacob. I grasped my card-case tightly 
in my hand, and found my teeth chattering and 
my voice very shaky, when, in answer to Jacob’s 
loud peal at the bell, after much unbarring and 
unlocking, a droway-looking man opened the 
door, saying in a grumbling voice: “ Well, 
whatever is the matter this time of night? 
Ach, Jacob! you, is it? We are all in bed and 
fast asleep,” and he showed evident signs of clos- 
ing the door and continuing his slumbers. 

But before Jacob could answer I managed to 
say: ‘“‘Is the Countess Dahlen here?” and held 
out my card. 

“The Countess is not here, but the Count is,” 
added the man, musingly. “ He is in bed, though, 
and fast asleep. Must I goup?’ The latter was 
addressed to Jacob, as if for advice. That worthy 
shrugged his shoulders and winked and blinked 
with his eyes—perhaps only at the lamp by which 
I was being inspected. I cut the matter short, by 
saying peremptorily, “ Take this card up imme- 
diately.” The drowsy man opened his eyes wider 
than they had been yet, stared hard at me, but 
withdrew at once, not, however, without carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

Each incident of my day had seemed to be 
worse than its predecessor, but the ten minutes I 
had to wait for my messenger’s return put the 
crowning touch to all. Floods of thought came 
rolling in upon me. Petted, admired, made much 
of till so lately—-now alone, neglected, insulted, 
left to wait at midnight for admiasion to the house 
where I was to earn my bread! “ How unkind, 
how selfish of them to treat me so: not even to let 
some one sit up for me! and after not keeping 
their appointment this morning!” It did seem 4 
hard lot. 

Suddenly much rattling down a staircase, swift 
steps across the hall, and the sleepy porter, now 
with a smiling countenance, opened the door 
quickly, unbuttoned the apron, and letting down 
the steps, said : 

“The Herr Graf begs a thousand pardons, 
gracious [iiiulein, that you should have been 
kept waiting an instant. Unfortunately he is in 
bed and asleep, or he would be down to welcome 
you. He only came home himself a few hours 
ago. The Countess is not here. The Herr Graf 
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MY FIRST SITUATION. 365 
will explain everything to the gracious F)iiulein | closed the door and came close up to my bedside, 
to-morrow. Meanwhile I am to take the gracious | as if to satisfy herself of my actual existence. 

‘:iulein to her room—and here it is,aniceroom,| “The gracious Friialein will doubtless excnse 


yuntess especially likes it.” | 


is it not so? The ¢ me; but the Herr Graf said the gracious Friu- 


By this time my loquacious companion had got | lein would require the carriage at eleven o'clock. 
himself quite out of breath, and me into a pretty | It ismow ten. The Herr Graf had to leave before 


little bedroom on the ground floor, not far from | sunrise this morning ; sudden business called him 


the front door—and, to my astonishment, he was| away. Before leaving he told me to give up this 

lighting the candles for me, after telling Jacob to| letter directly the gracious Friiulein should 

leposit my luggage in the hall. awake.” And the little woman handed me the 
“JT think the gracious Fiiiulein will find all she | missive most respectfully. 

wants; this room is always kept ready for unex- “The Count also said that the gracious Friin- 

pected guests.” ‘Then I am unexpected afier | lein would probably prefer her breakfast in her 

ill,’ I thought.) “ What does the gracious Fiiiu- | own room after yesterday’s fatigues,” she contin- 


9) 


ued. “Shall I bring it in now? 


lein command to eat ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” I had biscuits in my “If you please,” I answered, feeling more and 
nag—dear English biscuits; I quite loved them, | more bewildered every minute, and the little fig- 
they were a bit of home—but I longed for rest too| ure glided out of the room. Why should the 
nuch to be able to eat and drink. “Herr Graf” send me all these messages? and 

“Then I wish the gracious Friulein a very | whatever could I want the carriage for at eleven 
good night.” With which words the guardian of | o’clock? I looked at the letter in all possible 
the house closed the door behind him, and I was| ways. It was addressed in a good, firm hand to 
eft to my own thoughts and devices. First, || Miss Margaret Alford. At last I opened it and 
carefully reconnoitred the walls, to eee that there | read the following, in excellent English: 
were no hidden arras doors or traps; then I locked 
the door and tried to open the window. Alas! “Mapam:—I feel extremely sorry that the 
the room was on the ground floor, so I could not | great similarity of names between my brother’s 
venture to leave the long French windows open | post-town and my own has resulted in your being 
for fear of the beasts that I heard barking and | subjected to the annoyance of being directed to 
lowing and champing close by; not to mention | Woltersdorf instead of to Wellersdorf. I can well 
the buzzing of the mosquitoes that poured in| understand a foreigner being deceived by the 
toward the light. sound, As, unfortunately, I am obliged to leave 

When sleep came to me at last it was accompa- | home almost immediately, I cannot have the 
nied by feverish dreams, in which railway acci-| honor of welcoming you personally, but shall 
lents and Countesses wrapped in winding sheets, | leave orders for the carriage to be in readiness to 
and grinning postmasters and drunken rioters | conduct you to Schloss Dahlsburg at eleven o’clock 
were mixed up with visions of home. But curi-| to-morrow morning. You will get there toward 
yusly enough, whenever the dream was wildest | evening, and a telegram will precede you, so that 
and the danger most imminent, the smiling eyes of | you will be expected and heartily welcomed. 
‘Yours faithfully, 

“ Harry, Count DAHLEN.” 


my neighbor in the next droschky rose up between | 
a 
me and destruction. The pleasant, frank face, 


} 


looking earnestly at me, was the last thing I saw 


before I was roused by a low tap at the door. The date was one o’clock of the previous 
I started up in bewilderment. Where was I? | night. 
By degrees yesterday’s adventures came back to} The letter dropped from my hand. A mistake! 


my mind. The sun was high in the heavens.| I had come to the wrong house, after all! This 
How late it must be! what would my employers | was not Dahlsburg, and I must begin a second 
think of their new governess? Another tap and |day’s wanderings in search of my “family.” 
a simultaneous opening of the door, which || Tears of pride and mortification sprang to my 
thought I had locked so well the night before. 1/ eyes. To think that I should have to be beholden 
stared at it, slowly turning on its heavy hinges, | to strangers for hospitality? and why did the 
juite prepared to see the gentleman who had ush- | Count do it all? Perhaps there was no Countess 
ered me into my bed-room only a few hours be- | —at which thought I felt particularly uncomfort- 
fore. Instead of this, a small, black-robed figure | able—but more probably she was too great a lady 
made its appearance; from under a neat white! to think of the affairs of a poor little governess. 

cap, two bright eyes peered at me wonderingly At this moment my unpleasant reflections were 
and inquiringly, and the little person said, softly, | interrupted by the little black figure reappearing 
‘May | come in, gracious Friialein?” ‘at the same | with a tray, which she placed upon a table close 
time holding out an immense square letter, with a| to my bedside, begging me to eat, as the way to 
large red seal. Having received permission, she | Dahlsburg was long. But no—I would not touch 

| 
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a crumb in this house into which untoward cir- 
cumstances had forced me. I would dress with 
lightning speed and be off. Scarcely, however, 
had I finished my toilette than youth and a| 
healthy appetite asserted themselves. I sat down, 
contrary to all my intentions, and made a hearty 
breakfast, after which things began to assume a 
somewhat brighter hue. It suddenly occurred to 
me that, after all, it was kind of this “Herr! 
Graf”—to whom I was an utter stranger, and who 
could not know that the mistakes were not my 
fault—to lend me his carriage and make all these 
arrangements for me. I was sorry I could not 
thank him, but there was not much more time for 
reflection. Another rap at the door—this time a 


loud rap. 
“Does the gracious Friiulein command the car- 


riage ?” 

The gracious Friiulein did command the car- 
riage. Quickly stuffing all my little odds and 
ends into my bag, I put on my hat and was at the 
front door just as the carriage drew up before it. 
The coachman touched his hat, my friend of the 
night before, now in a neat brown livery, helped 
me in; the little old housekeeper in black stood 
at the door and wished me “a prosperous jour- 
ney,” and off we were; out of the gates and down 
the road, out of sight of Warburg before I had 
time to feel sure that that I was not a second Cin- | 
derella being whirled away in the Prince’s car- | 
riage to unknown regions of bliss. But no, it was 
I myself, Margaret Alford, traveling along in a 
luxurious carriage, drawn by a pair of splendid 
black horses, trotting along as fast as they could 
on the road to Woltersdorf. 

Not long and the little roadside inn came in 
sight. It looked very commonplace in the broad | 
sunlight, yet the recollections of last night made 
me shudder a little on passing it. A little while 
longer and we were at Woltersdorf. We drew up 
at the little post-house. There stood Jacob ready 
to water the horses. He did not recognize the 
occupant of the carriage, for the sun was in his 
eyes, but off went his cap in an instant to the 
carriage and the horses. 

In ten minutes the coachman was ready to start 
again, and we were soon bowling along the splen- 
did roads, from which last night’s storm had 
cleared all the dust. 


II. 

— . again, and with it the coachman points 

out Castle Dahlsburg before us, with a 
background of hill and forest. An imposing edi- | 
fice it looked, and it brought back the reality 
of life to me with a rush. It was Cinderella 
going home after the ball. No more indepen- 
dence; no more traveling about in luxurious 
carriage3; no more will of my own. I must 
become a dependent—there lay my destination | 


close before me entering a governess’s caree! 
looks so easy in the distance, but it is so very 
thorny in reality ! 

My heart’ beat loudly as we approached the 
gates of Schloss Dahlsburg. The building war 
large and massive, forming three sides of a large 
quadrangle, with a grass plot in the middle. We 


/rattled in over the stones, making a great deal of 


noise. I wished that my entrance might have 
been more modest. But soon all my thoughts 
were centred on my coming reception by some 
ladies who came out on to the steps as we turned 
in at the gate. 

“They think friends are coming—what a pity 


|for me,” I thought, shrinking back into my 


corner. ‘How I wish I were at home again!’ 
And then we stopped, and two young girls of 
about fourteen and sixteen ran down the steps and 
opened the carriage door. 

“Welcome to Dahlsburg,” said a voice in Eng- 
lish, with a very foreign accent. ‘“‘ My dear Mise 
Alford, how glad we are to see you at last!’ 
And my hand was taken as I reached the steps by 
the lady who had spoken. She was tall and 
stately, with a kind face and very sweet manner 

“ Marie,” she called out to the elder of the 
young girls; ‘“‘ Marie, bring in Miss Alford’s 
shawls, dear child, and order her trunks to be 
brought up to her room at once.” Then I knew 
that I had got to the Countess Dahlen at last, and 
all my anxieties and fears vanished before her 
kind face on the doorstep there and then, never t« 


| return. 


“ How tired you must be, my dear; and ”’—she 


|stopped in the middle of the great hall we were 


crossing, and took my hand in hers—“ it’s all 
through a mistake, and I am more in fault than 
any one. I ought to have gone myself to tell you 
we were going to start by a later train ; instead of 
that I sent my brother’s servant. We have long 
been afraid that he is not trustworthy, and now he 
has proved himself what we thought. You never 
received my second letter, did you?” 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“Ah, I thought that was it! I hope you will 
forgive us, dear, and that we may be able to make 
you forget all the unpleasantnesses of your jour- 
ney. Could you sleep last night? My brother- 
in-law telegraphed to us that you had been 
wrongly directed, and that you had got to Wol- 


| tersdorf instead of to Wellersdorf. I do think the 


name ought to be changed.’”’ And so the kind 
lady went on talking till we reached my room. 

“T hope you will be happy here, and stay with 
us a long time, my dear,” were her parting words, 
as she was about to leave the room with her 
daughter. 

I went up to her, and took her hand within my 
own. “It is more like coming home than any 
thing I could have imagined,” I was just able t 





MY FIRST 
say, for I had a choking sensation in my throat 
How good every one 
I had 


that took away my voice. 


was to me! How different from what 


»xpected | 


III. 

WEEK passed. Nothing could exceed the 
t\ kindness. of all the inhabitants of Castle 
Dahlsburg. I had plenty to do, but I liked that, 
and my pupils and I were fast becoming friends. 
I had told my adventures to the assembled family 
m the evening of my arrival, and elicited both 
laughter and tears—real tears from the Countess 
Dahlen. “Poor child,’ she said, stroking my 
hair; “ what escapes you had through that mis- 
take! Thank God, you fell into good hands,” 
After which my journey had not been reverted to 
again. 

One morning I was greeted at breakfast with 
cries of: ‘‘ Miss Alford, Miss Alford, Uncle Harry 
is coming to-day: ar’n’t you glad? We are,” 
said one of the little boys. ‘“ He is so jolly, and 
joes speak good English, doesn’t he, mamma? 
Better than papa even.”’ 

“They both speak well, dear; and no wonder, 
when your grandmother was English. That is 
why I want you all to speak English especially 
well, you know.” 

The Countess was called out of the room, and 
we all dispersed to our several avocations imme- 
liately afterward. When lessons were 
Marie and I went out for our usual walk. We 
crossed the garden to get into the village, and 
then Marie found out that she had forgotten a 
book she wished to take to a sick woman. 

“Run back, dear; I will wait here for you,” I 
said, and back she ran. 

She was gone longer than I expected, and | 
stood looking over the low hedge into the road. 
Presently I heard steps approaching—long, quick 
strides they appeared to be—and up came a gen- 
tleman with a large straw hat on, completely shad- 
ing his face. He carried a good, stout stick in 
his hand, and had walked fast and far, to judge 
from his dusty appearance. He was just about to 
pass the spot where I stood, when a bark from 
Marie’s little terrier made him lookup. Off went 
his hat in an instant, and with the laughing eyes 
and the pleasant smile I remembered so well, my 
neighbor of the next droschky bowed to me and 
passed on. It was all the work of a moment. I 
had barely time to return the pleasant greeting 
before a turn in the road hid him from my view. 
I know not why, but when Marie came back with 
her book, I cared to talk about the incident as 
little as I had cared to mention my rude neighbor 
fthenext droschky when narrating my adventures. 

On our return we saw a traveling-carriage driv- 
ing up the road before us. The next minute it 
turned into the Dahlsburg gates. 


over, | 


SIT 


LTION. 


was his 


Ilarry! 1 ¢h ght it 


Vil 


“Dear Miss 


Uncle 
carriage,” Marie. Alford, do 
let us be quic k; I think I mustrun.” And off set 
Marie, tearing along the road at a great pace. 

I followed more demurely, making up a little 
German speech of thanks the while for the hospi- 
tality shown me at Warburg and thinking a good 
deal of this morning’s encounter with the stranger 
I was so much engrossed 


“ There’s 


cried 


of the laughing eyes. 
in my thoughts, wondering if ever he would cross 
my path again, that I had nearly got up to the 
steps where I had seen the kind Countess and her 
daughter awaiting me on the evening of my ar- 
rival, before I saw Marie, with all her brothers 
and sisters, coming down toward me with a 
stranger in their midst. 

“ Here she is,” theycried. ‘Uncle Harry wants 
to be introduced to you, Miss Alford.” 

“ Now that you are no longer in need of any assist- 
ance, I hope you will allow me to introduce my- 
self,’ said the pleasant voice that was still ringing 
in my ears. I looked up and beheld my friend of 
the next droschky. 

“You Count Harry Dahlen!” I exclaimed, my 
astonishment making him laugh and the children 


” 


stare. 

“Count Harry Dahlen at your service, at all 
times and in all seasons, though you do not make 
it easy to serve you,” he added, with a smile and 
bowing low. 

Then everything I had forgotten in my surprise 
and pleasure rushed back upon my mind. My 
curt answer in Berlin; my arrival at midnight 


| and arousing the Warburg house; my turning its 


master out before dawn—for I saw it all now in- 
tuitively—and then the kind requital on the fol- 
lowing day! My sentence of thanks died away 
upon my lips, and I stood before Count Harry like 
a silly schoolgirl at the mercy of her master. 
Again he came to my rescue, chivalrous knight 
that he was, and, asking me if I were not home- 
sick, he led the conversation far away from Ger- 
many and gave me time to overcome my evident 
confusion. We walked round and reund the grass- 
plot, as we often did toward evening, and then the 
Countess Dahlen came out and joined us; but 
Count Harry still kept by my side. 

It is long since I left Castle Dahlsburg. They 
were all so good tome when I wenthome! “There 
will never be another Miss Alford for us, dear 
child; how we shall miss the bright face,” said 
the kind Countess, when she kissed me on the very 
step where I had seen her first a year before. “ But 
Warburg is not far off, and you have promised to 
come and see us often.” 

“That she shall,” came from the pleasant voice 
that had haunted my dreams ever since that event- 
ful morning at the Berlin station—so far off now! 
“'Thatshe shall! This shall be her first visit after 








I bring her home from England this day six weeks. | 
This day six weeks, young lady ; remember that— | 
and no delays for trousseaux and that kind of 
thing,” he added, energetically. 

And thus it happened that I came to live at 
Warburg after all. It is barely three years since 
I saw it first, but I often think that it must have 
been in some previous state of existence—life has 
so changed for me. Harry says he knows that his 
real life began the morning he eaw an anxious 
little face (‘‘lovely,” the silly fellow persists in 
putting it) peering eagerly into every carriage, 
and then looking so proud and distant at the offer 
of help from a stranger, notwithstanding its per- 
plexities. He says he knew, instinctively, who it 
was that came up to his door on that stormy Au- 
gust night—even before he had assured himself of 
the fact by peeping over the banisters to see the 
owner of the anxious little face conducted to her 
room. He felt, eventhen,thatachange had come 
to his life. And he laughingly adds that he shall 
henceforth be a firm believer in love at first sight. 
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almost universal defect in dwellings is the lack of 
ventilation for clothing-closets. We see no reasor 
why astore.sroom, unless for furs and other articles 
needed to be protected from moths, should be her- 
metically sealed, and hence liable to become musty 
and close. We have found good housekeepers 
content to hang the costliest garments in oper 
ante-rooms, protected from dust by muslin curtain: 
or bags, and this seems rational and sanitary. We 
should favor having in the doors of every closet 


| perforated panels above and below to permit a free 


circulation of air. Again, we should favor like 
openings in the wood-work of all wash-basins and 


| water-closet risers, as they are called, so that the 


space beneath these fixtures should not become 


| foul and unwholesome. Indeed, it would be better 


in the case of wash-basins, to remove the wood- 
work altogether, as is now, we are glad to say 
becoming common with kitchen-sinke, to avoid 
these being made receptacles for all sorts of rub- 
bish, 

If women had the planning of our houses they 


| would not locate the plumbing-fixtures directly 


WOMEN ARCHITECTS. 


T is a matter of surprise, when women are 
adopting so many professions hitherto mo 
nopolized by men, that they have not taken 
hold of architecture, which seems specially suited 
both to their tastes and capacity. Indeed, it| 
would seem as if a man had no business to under- 
take to plan a house and that a woman’s expe- 
rience would qualify her peculiarly for this service. 
We have been constantly impressed with the many 
defects to be found in ordinary domestic arrange 
ments, and have wondered that architects had not 
consulted the interests of their clients’ wives in 
order to rectify these defects. A leading New York 
architect once mentioned with pride his success in 
planning a church rectory in this city, owing to 
his having consulted with his mother when de- 
signing the building. 

A few years since, a lady graduated from the 
agricultural school at Cornell University and has 
since had a successful practice. Her example 
should lead others to adopt the same profession, 
which is not arduous and is well suited to femi 
nine tastes, habits, and atrength. We have re- 
cently noticed several striking examples of mas- 
culine blundering in house-planning which a 
woman would have quickly pointed out. One 
instance is found in a row of fine houses near the 
Central Park, erected by a wealthy builder, where 
the butler’s pantry is placed in the most cramped 
and inconvenient situation, so that it is cut off 
from all davlight by a china-closet, which is itself 
dark and inconveniently arranged ; yet there was 
no reason why both places could not have been 
made spacious, cheerful, and accessible. An 


next to sleeping-rooms or where it is impossible 
to provide either sunlight or air for them; neither 
would they place bath-tubs in cellars or servants’ 
water-closets directly under the cold air supply- 
boxes of furnaces made of unseasoned wood-work 
full of cracks and leaks. They would not be « 
stupid as to provide ventilators in the skylights 
on the roofs of houses and then shut them off fron 
the rooms below by a glass sash, as is common 
in thousands of houses; they would not carry 
water supply-pipes where they would be certain 
to freeze, or make chimney-flues too small to be 
of any use, or provide heating apparatus that would 
only warm part of a house, or construct cellars wit! 
only one window, and that a small one, for venti- 
lation, and do many other of the stupid things 
which one finds in houses of to-day. Therefore, 
we should say to the young women readers of thir 
paper who are looking for an occupation whict 
will be respectable, profitable, and gratifying t 
their taste and an ample field for their ambition 
“Study house-building and architecture.” There 
is room for abundant missionary work in this di 
rection and women should not neglect the oppor 


tunity.— Country 


Tuey who are naturally cool and of a quiet turt 
of mind, upon whom nothing can make too pow- 
erful an impression, who are not wont to be excited 
either by great sorrow or great joy, have the best 
chance of living long and happy after their man 
ner. Preserve, therefore, in all circumstances, a 
composure of mind which no happiness, no mis 
fortune, can too much disturb. Love nothing to« 
violently; hate nothing too passionately; fear 


nothing too strongly 
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room a he saw Annis absorb 
the lo vas meant to be 
tho ! lared ihe’ 4 Lit 
vell nly remember the 

() wain, had Ann 
that VAS JUST as al b Li | 
wond nly two rooms s I ever be 
in there y ni had seen the li \ 
Barron I 1 he very pretty po { \ 
nis, w! | membered in that lad ae 
room were he re, Lee would Lee] ‘ 
Anni n her aunt’s heart: i 
here, Le« De JUSt as sure that Annis w I 
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Rea econd floor, Lee hesitated befor 
the arr d room It was all a venture 
She mi well trv one is another r ike 
Dolly’ hen in a perplexity : turn round 
half times, and then open the door 
pPposile 

But sl pened one, without any gyrations ; and 
found he f,as if by magic, in the room where 
she fi Annis at home Evidently the 
upholster been charged to make no differ 
ence U ! ngements 

After there some little while, she 
passed iWdjoining room Annis was lool 


ng irom 
whieh } emembered as My 
judgm 

‘I (Annis is l Le 
ws she e the portrait. “She 
is not less like a half-blown 
house = has felt a little of the 
wind ehow I like mv Anni 
the port her. Poor Annis! 

But " Annis” had not the same 
sound poor mother,” used to hav: 
old day 

When Ia tarted off on her urine 
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with the pr king lock of the secretary 


kn Ww it { ts 


secret 


which learned 
many 
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Anni 
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of such a thing. 
* turning sud 
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hi ' nly friendly, and 
the lenial of any 
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Did you h ir uncle 
As the thirsty to find water, or the 
hungrv bread, 1 Mr. Barron: not without 
trace of solemnity w h t hed Annis greatly 
And then he added lichtly : “ Where have 
vou hidden yourselt I ! | have been ir 
earch of you nearly all the time since you left us 
The proverbial nee e haystack was no 
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“How I shall lang! Dallas when I see him 
And how an old 1 beat a young one 
They are so conceited ng ones, I mean 
that it does then really, it is only a 
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his house to-day vir whom | would 
ifind here,—and t ended Mr 
Barron, in an ape one: for really, in the 
ast five minutes he | iite forgotten that Mrs 
Barron was with hit 
Thus brought i, Mrs. Barron also came 
Annis, and kissed he 
‘Your uncle h told how glad we are t 
1d you again,” she lurking stiffness, as 
f conscious of n to the forgiveness which 
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he said, 


lady, let me il you were 
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but I never exy ed to find 


Annis’s face: but she managed 
rv of Morley’s vhiv not give 
though ni lid t? 

ccessful 

money, and so hushing 
» should see with her 

ing, Mr. Barron was 


nd counting out the 


fault—” he said, when An 
should never have entered into any 
ulations, at Harry’s instance. It 


the boy I must do what I can for 


thanks to you my Annis, 


] wonder 


a far 


And I have 

hosen knight! 

urse, now one must s lifferently. Do 

m disappointed rdded_ blandly 

Mr. Barron did look far more than disap 
pointed ; until Annis answered hastily 

“You are mistexen in the cause of my interest 

in Harry, Aunt Barron ve always liked him 

ut 1 am engaged to Dal 


Thank Heaven for t ‘said Mr 


oor Harry?” 
1e curiosity of 
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“ Bray Annis; there you speak like a her ine.’ 
“Rather like a good woman faltered Mrs 
Barro You are far better than I, Annis. I 


ignored you with how sore a heart all the time 


simply to keep the name of my husband from 


being a nine-days’ wonder. But you have done 
your very best to keep mine from infamy 

“Not without Lee’s help She has been mv best 
advise: Annis said brightly 


i burst of tears, 


But Mrs. Barron had ended ii 


quite broken down with remorse and excitement 


Not being used to faintings, or hyster Mr 
Barron was at his wit’s end Annis advised an 
open window, and quiet; but Mr. Barron was sure 
a stimulant was needed, and went to the dining 
room ideboard, hoping to find a glass of wine 


But that article of furniture was bare of every 


thing | vlasses, so he was forced to return with 


a goblet yater—which really did more good than 


a stimulant, since Annis was trying all her old 
allurements to make her aunt satisfied that the 
past w eally all past. 
Coming back suddenly, (and of course leaving 
the door ur Mr Barron was so mucl leased 
| 


1, sweet influence over hi ewhat 


to see Lhe 


haughty wife, that he abruptly announced what 


he had intended to say with more discretion 


“Now, Annis, there is but one thing to be don 





You must at once come back t u lear 
daughter You see we cannot do without you 
We have always looked forward to th nd you 
will find your rooms up-stairs just as you left them 
at Barr Hope ‘Ww 

“Surely, Annis you will not desert us again 
pleaded Mrs. Barron “Tt wi ea long time be 
fore | « ever repay you for what you have done 
for m¢ 

Ar itated She could not bear t disap 
point t e whom she had just regained 

But eing that they took her hesitation for 
affirmati he said, more boldly th e imag 
ined she uld 

“If I cannot listen to Dallas’s pleadings for a 
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thinking my duty, for some time at least, is with 
my sist There are five of us; two quite small 
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their taking mein when I| needed their hom Hust 
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merrily ‘Aunt Barron may ircely believe it 
yet my! lest wages help to keep up the family 

wk tut, do you think e are gou to jet vou 
paint other people’s roon demanded Mr. Bar 
ron If you are our child, of course vour sister 
are near and dear to us, and t ” taken care of. 
Vil pr ise not to interfere with any of Dallas’s 
clair but for the rest you mu t let me manage 
I think this cheque you | ive saved me ind on 

hi ’ have thus certainly a claim, would go 
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JOHN WESLEY, 


N the 17th of June, 1703, the founder of| 
Methodism was born at Epworth. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole 
circle of biography a man who worked harder 
than John Wesley. Not an hour did he leave 
unappropriated. For fifty years he rose at four 
o’clock in the morning, summer and winter, and 
was accustomed to preach a sermon at five, an ex- 
ercise he esteemed the healthiest in the world. 
His fine health he attributed to his regular habits, 
his temperance, and to the frequent changes of air 
he experienced in traveling; also to his serene 
temper; he had a thousand cares resting on him, 
but they never worried him. 

A curious and pleasant picture he left in the 
memory of many who saw him in the street in his | 
old age and noted his lithe little figure, his long | 
hair, white and bright as silver, his radiant coun- 
tenance, his active pace, and energetic air. He} 
died painlessly, not of disease, but healthily worn 


out. 

His failures usually arose from the misapplica- | 
tion of those qualities by which he triumphed. 
As instances, we may take Kingswood School and | 
his marriage. At Kingswood, near Bristol, he set 
up a boarding-school for the sons of his preachers, 
who, being seldom at home, could not supervise | 
the education of their children. Wesley devised | 
the discipline of the school, and ordered that each 
day should be divided into three parts: eight 
hours for sleep, from eight at night to four in the 
morning, eight hours for study, and eight for 
meals and—play; no, play John Wesley could 
see no use for; amusement was proscribed at 
Kingswood. The hours not spent in sleep and 
study were to be used for prayer, self-examination, 
singing, and working in the garden in fine and in 
the house in wet weather. The boys were never 
to be left alone, but always under the eye of a| 
master, who would keep them busy and from idle | 
talk. There were no holidays and no vacations 
allowed, because a week from school might undo 
the good habits they were forming. It is needless 
to say that Kingswood School would not work, 
and gave Wesley endless trouble. He changed 
masters and expelled some scholars for “ incorrig- 
ible wickedness,” but in vain. The rules were 





perpetually broken, and he never appears to have | A 
| is the color of his hair. Years of labor in the trim- 


had a glimpse of the fact that he was striving | 
after the impossible. Of the nature of boyhood | 
he had no conception, and why he could not turn 
out rows of juvenile Wesleys, caring for nothing 
but work and devotion, was by him set down to} 
any cause but the right one. 

In his forty-eighth year he married Mrs. Vi-| 
zelle, a widow, with four children and a fortune. | 
Her money Wesley would not touch, but had it| 


settled upon her. Some time before he had pub- | 


lished Thoughts on « Single Life, in which he ex 


| tolled celibacy and advised the unmarried who 


found it possible to remain single, alleging that 
he was a bachelor because he thought he could be 
more useful in that state. It was asad day when 


| he changed his mind and fell in love with Mrs 


Vizelle. He stipulated with her that he should 
not preach one sermon nor travel one mile the 
less after marriage than before. “If I thought | 
should,” said he, “well as I love you I should 
never see your face more.” With these views, 
what could a wife be to him but an” incumbrance? 
At first she conformed to his ascetic habits and 
traveled with him, but soon she grew tired of his 


| rigid and restless life and the society of the hum- 
| ble Methodists to whom she was introduced. She 


began to grumble, but Wesley was far too busy to 
attend to her wails; then she grew jealous, opened 
his letters, followed him about from town to town 
as aspy, and plagued him in every way, openly 


| and secretly, that her malice could contrive. 


“By her outrageous jealousy and abominable 


| temper,” says Southey, “ she deserves to be classed 


in a triad with Xantippe and the wife of Job as 
one of the three bad wives.” 
Wesley, however, was not a man to be hen- 


| pecked. “Know me,” said he, in one of his let- 


ters to her, “and know yourself. Suspect me no 
more, asperse me no more, provoke me no more; 
do not any longer contend for mastery, for power, 
money, or praise; be content to be a private, in- 
significant person, known and loved by God and 
me. Of what importance is your character to 
mankind? If you were buried just now, or if 
you had never lived, what loss would it be to the 
cause of God ?” 

After being a thorn in his flesh for twenty years, 
she left home, carrying off his journals and papers, 
which she never returned. He simply states the 
fact in his diary, saying he knew not what the 
cause had been, and adds: “I did not forsake her, 
I did not dismies her, I will not recall her.” She 


| lived ten years after her flight, and in 1781 died 
| at Camberwell, where a stone in the churchyard 


attests that “she was a woman of exemplary vir- 
tue, a tender parent, and a sincere friend,” but it 
mercifully says nothing of her conjugal life. 
GERMAN SILVER AND ITS DEADLY EFFEct.— 
A peculiarity of a worker in German silver spoons 


ming or buffing room of a spoon factory dyes the 
hair of the operative a pale green, which it takes 
years tochange. The principal part of the compo- 
sition of German silver is copper. The fine emery 
wheels used in trimming and shaping the spoon 


| fills the air with minute particles of this noxious 


poison, that soon fills the lungs, colors the hair 
and eyebrows, and in time brings on a disease 
similar to consumption 
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HOW TO DRESS BECOMINGLY. 


By Eiua RODMAN CiuiUurcu 


i 


MORNING DRESS. ruffled and trimmed. Cambric muslin can be 
— worn only by fresh, clear complexions; nainsook 
(P\HE remark is sometimes heard, “ Whenever | is more generally becoming, and sheer French 
| I look like a perfect witch I am sure to be | organdy best of all. The thinner the material 
caught.” The remedy is a very evident one. | the less frequently it will need to be laundried. 
Never look like a witch, because there is no neces- | Both material and style, however, should be regu- 
aity for it. No matter how poor you are, nor how | lated by the appearance and means of the 
much you have to do, you need not look like a} wearer. 
witch. Every woman cannot dress stylishly; but Ribbons in moderation are admissible on a 
even if one is a long way behind the fashion, and | breakfast dress, and even a bow in the hair; but 
can get only the cheapest materials, the dress can | throat and belt cluster of blue morning-glories is 
at least be neat and the hair in order; this will! prettier on white than all the gros-grain ribbon 
make a person fit to be “caught’”’ by any one. that was ever made. Yes, actual live morning- 
A little girl who had been very frugally brought | glories; of course, they are perishable, but they 
up once remarked that “she supposed queens will last through breakfast and even longer 
even wore delaine dresses in the morning to do| Such a bouquet de corsage is not common, but very 
their sweeping and dusting in”—a delaine dress | charming. 
in the morning being the child’s idea of ‘a bloated A bunch of clover-blossom, if you did but know 
aristocrat.” Some people’s morning attire, how- | it, lady fair, is sweet in more senses than one with 
ever, is quite as incongruous as the little girl’s|the white morning dress, and may often be had 
fancy of a queen in a delaine dress sweeping and | when morning-glories are not available. Try 


dusting. fe have seen a lady (?) in a chintz| them for a breast-knot, and do not be afraid, 
breakfast dress liberally adorned with diamonds, | either, of the pretty green leaves. 
and another with the dirtiest possible finger-nails For winter wear, thick white goods, with a 


on a hand that flashed with the precious gems, | cream or écru tinge, are made into pretty break- 
while the badly arranged dreas gave hints of | fast dresses, jean, unbleached muslin, and Turkish 
sadly neglected attire beneath. toweling being admirably adapted for the pur- 
Among people who desire te make a show, but pose; and these may be trimmed very much as 
who can accomplish it only with a struggle, no | the fancy of the wearer suggests. But those who 
yart of the dress is so much neglected as that worn | have houshold duties to perform must eschew 
in the early part of the day, when they do not ex- | white, unless the dress is changed directly after 
pect to be seen—meaniny, of course, by visitors, | breakfast, and as this involves some trouble a more 
as they are distinctly visible to those nearest and | serviceable costume will often be preferred. 
dearest to them. This is a great mistake, for the| Cambric or gingham will be found most com 
beautiful freshness of the morning calls for a cor- | fortable for summer wear; and a dress of such 
responding freshness of attire; and a dingy, half- | simple material, selected and made with taste an 
soiled breakfast-dress is a most unsightly object. | finished with snowy collar or ruche, may prove 
That “anything will do” for morning home-wear | quite as becoming as a more elaborate one of 
is a generally accepted axiom with a certain| white. An apron, whether of black silk, linen, 
class, and a large bag with a draw-string would | or thinner white material, is, when prettily made, 
often be as sightly as some of the garments|a bewitching article of attire, and makes a very 
worn. suitable addition to a dress of this description. 
This is true, however, only of those whose aim Linen collars and cuffs harmonize best with the 
is outside show, and who are not in keeping all) simplicity of morning costume, but there are 
the way through; for pretty morning dresses, as | some who find them so exceedingly unbecoming 
well as other dresses, are worn by people who/|that they will not wear them at any time, and 
have a due regard for the fitness of things. | others who should not for the same reason. Nar- 
Half a century or so ago white cambric morn- | row frills of thin muslin, or even of lace, may be 
ing dresses were worn even in winter by ladies of | substituted with great advantage ; but showy, ex- 
leisure; and an aged lady of our acquaintance de- | pensive laces are as much out of place at the 
lights in telling of her teacher at boarding-school | breakfast table as artificial flowers or jewelry 
who wore a dainty white wrapper a whole week of | Simplicity and naturalness should be the promi- 
mornings and looked fresh and pure to the last. | nent characteristics of morning dreas, and elabo- 
This comparatively youthful preceptress was, like | rately arranged hair that would not, perhaps, 
Tennyson’s false Earl, “ fair to see,” and a word- | seem out of place with evening dress, has a stiff, 
picture of her, in the scanty white robe of the day, | unpleasant appearance in the morning. 
with eyes darkly, deeply, beautifully blue and a| Jewelry, at this hour, should be strictly confined 
rose-leaf color tinting her fair cheek, has been | to necessary articles, with the exception of ear- 
drawn again and again for a child’s gratification. | rings, if they are particularly becoming and quiet 
She wore thin stockings and slippers, in keeping | in style. Brooch and sleeve-buttons to match are 
with the summery morning dress, but protected | also allowable, but necklaces, bracelets, and all 


her pretty hands with kid gloves, from Which the | superfluities are avoided by persons of good taste 
finger-tips had been cut. The deeply interested | When the sleeves are too short for cuffs, and 
child knew her so well, though she never saw her. | something is needed, a plain band of gold or silver 

Nothing is prettier now than a white morning- | may be worn, but black velvet ribbon is prettier 
dress, which may be simplicity itself or elaborately | and more becoming than either. 
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Religions Reading, 


THE ISSUES AND THE INCREASE. 
a B= God only knows the unnecessary 


anguish I went through lest I had not been 

earnest enough; lest some unthought-of 
word of mine, uttered more from the heart, might 
have saved my brother; tormenting myself like 
many arother young soldier in the fight, instead 
of asking God for grace to do my best and qui- 
etly leaving the issues and increase with Him.” 
So writes Ellice Hopkins in her book, Work 
Among Workingmen, and the few lines hold a 
lesson we ail need to learn. It is so hard to 
remember always it is only our best God asks us 
to do in any given work, and that, having done 
that, all the rest must be left with Him. We are 
such impatient “doers of the word,” and torment 
ourselves so needlessly with the “might have 
been ;” fearful lest some other way of doing would 
have been better, and that, had we acted differ 
ently, spoken differently, the result would have 
been quicker and more blessed, when why should 
we do it? If we have honestly tried to do our 
best ; if we have listened until we heard the voice 


\ime,makes progress toward the ripened fruit of 
October, with all the brightness of the summer 
sun, all the refreshing sweetness of the summer 
rain between—isn’t it strange that we see and feel 
all this, knowing it to be God’s own way of work- 
ing, and yet do not learn to apply the same rule 
to spiritual life and growth? If even a little seed 


|can not quicken into life and come to its full 


of God saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” | 


and then have gone on step by step as He leads 
us, looking to Him in love and faith through all, 
why should we be disheartened and faithless if 
the good we sought comes slower or in other ways 
than we expected? We sow our seed by the 
morning light and look for the evening to see it 
growing, forgetting that “‘ Paul planted, Apollos 
watered, and God giveth the increase ’’—giveth it 
not in our time it may be, but-in His own best 
time, in His own divinely wise way. We have 
bunt to do our part and wait in faith for Him to do 


His. He will surely do it, and as surely will He 


see to it that no effort of curs toward the right fails 


of its purpose. “ As the heaven is high above the | 


earth, so is His thought above our thought, and 
His way above our way,” and though we may not 
always see just how, yet we know His work is 
going on and on, picking up a thread here and a 
thread there, weaving it all in all the bright little 


words of love we speak; all the good deeds we do; | 


measure of development, if it cannot “climb toa 
scu!” in fruit and flower, without days, weeks, 
and months, yes, often years, of waiting and grow- 
ing—why should we look for the seeds of love and 
truth, scattered in the thorny by-way of life, to 
have quicker growth? The greater the work we 
seek to do the longer will be the time needed in 
which to do it. It is a law of nature that that 
which grows quickly decays quickly. Without 
any care or planting on the part of the husband- 
man, numberless plants spring from the soil and 
soon reach their best state. A tiny sprout ove day, 
the next a branching plant, while on the next it 
has withered and gone, its little life so soon over 
that we wonder why it grew at all and question 
its usefulness. But the tiny acorn grows and 
grows, slowly, surely, summer after summer, 
generation after generation, until its branches lift 
themselves in majestic beauty upward and out 
ward, and how grand a thing itis! Looking at it 
either in its dress of summer green or in the gol- 
den glory of October, touched with the beauty of 
the sunriee or the sunset, or as it stands in patient 
strength amid the fury of the winter storms, I can- 
not wonder that the ancients once worshiped 
trees. Birds build happy homes in its branches, 
and all the airs of heaven sport around it, whis- 
p ring of love and peace to the weary laborers 
who rest within its grateful shadows. It took 
long to grow, but none cin feel it is pot well 
worth waiting for. Could man have done it all? 
Man could sow the seed and till the soil, and then 
he could wait, for his work for it was done. God 
must send the sunshine and the rain; the breezy 
days and the atilly nights; the Junes and the De- 


|cembers—God must give the increase; and no 


all the noble thoughts we feel; the very uplifting | 


of our hearts in blest communion with the good 
and beautiful around us, all are gathered up and 
woven into the grand pattern He is making; but 
through it all we do each only our own little part 
—never His—and it is well for us when we can 
learn it is “‘ unnecessary anguish” we suffer, when 
we try to usurp His place and hasten the outcome 
of what we do. 

It is so hard for our impatient, over-anxious 
hearts to “quietly leave the issues and increase 
with Him,” or, as He has said, ‘ having done all 
to stand,’’ yes, that is it, to stand; when we want 
to push on to the end, to wait for the slow ripen 
ing of the seed sown in our love and longing. 

Isn’t it strange that we who live in the beanti 
ful country, and see how nature works and waits 
from spring to fall, and from fall to spring again ; 
that we who hear the very voice of Divinity all 
around us, and watch how slowly the seed, cast in 


the brown furrows in the first warmth of thespring- 


fretting or repining on our part, no impatience at 
the long delay, could make it any different or 
hasten its growth one particle. 

Is this hard, do you say? Nay, it is one of the 
most blessed truths of earth or heaven, and when 
our hearts are in “sweet attune’’ with His, we are 
most thankful to have it so. Do you not see how 
against our weakness and ignorance it sets all the 
strength and wisdom of God? against our impa- 


| tience His patience? against our little day Hie 


unending day? against time eternity? and what 
may not be done when this isso? Only let us besure 
of ourselyes—sure we onght to do just what we 
do do, and all is well. Right here let me quote 
again from Miss Hopkins’s book. Speaking of the 
difficulties under which she worked, of the unkind 
criticisms which met her, and of the urgency of 
the call she felt to do just the work she did, and 
the certainty of her Heavenly Father's blessing 
upon it, she says: ‘If there is one truth that I 
have grasped more strongly than another it is this: 
Only be sure of your duty and there must be an 
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infinite store of force in God which you can lay 
hold of to do with, as an engineer lays hold of a 
force in nature and drives his engine right throngh 
the granite bases of an Alp! If you are sure that 
it is God's will that you should do it, then ‘ I 
can’t’ must be a lie on the lips that repeat, ‘I 
believe in the Holy Ghost.’ 
leur is our dust, 
eo 
When Duty whispers low, “ 
The s il replies, ‘I 


‘So nigh to gran 


Thou mu 
can,” ‘ 


As St. Theresa said in answer to some objections 
when she set about founding a much-needed or- 
phanage with only three half pence in her pocket, 
‘Theresa and three half-pence can do nothing, but 
God and three half-pence can do all things,’ | 
had but the three half-pence, but I might be used 
to redeem these men from the slavery of sin.” In 
this strength she took up her work, and how won- 
derfully it has been blessed! Think of how she 
—a timid, shrinking woman, hardly more than a 
girl—went into the suburbs of London, “ with its 
lawless population of roughs,” because she had 
‘the strongest conviction that the Gospel of 
Christ was essentially for men,” and had “ made up 
her mind to see if something could not be done to 
influence the men, as well as the girls,” to better 
living. 

Duty whispered “Thou must,” and the God in 
her soul replied, “I can,” and most nobly has she 
wrought. Who can tell how far and wide her 
influence has spread? or know how many, through 
her effurta blessed of God, have turned from their 
evil ways and become humble followers of the true 
light? Yet it was not all done in one day nor in 
many days. She worked and waited, and while 
she waited God worked; and so the good spread 
from one heart to another and there came to be 
peace and good-will among men where before had 
been strife and hate and all ungodliness. Was it 
not worth waiting for? Ifthe “drying upa single 
tear’? has so much “ honest fame,’’ what must it 
be to have won immortal souls from suffering and 
sin? to have caused songs of praise to echo through 
courts and alleys where once was heard only loud 
cursing and ribaldry ? Well may Ellice Hopkins 
“thank God and be glad.” 

Until recently, Eogland had another noted 
worker among the haunts of misery and vice of 
whom she may justly be proud—Joseph Livesey, 
of Preston, the founder of the total abstinence 
movement in that country. It is interesting to 
read how, being “too poor to gain an education 
in school,” while working on a cotton loom in a 
damp cellar he bought a few books, and, fastening 
them to the breast-beam of his loom, studied while 
he worked and “ thus prepared himself to become 
a vigorous and instructive writer to the laboring 
classes of Great Britain.’ Writing of him, Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler says: “It seemed the habit 
of his life to search out the fallen and degraded ; 
for when traveling abroad or visiting cities at 
home, he always preferred to see the state of the 
slums, where misery had its abode, rather than 
the beautiful effects of nature and of art.” On 
the first ot September, 1832, he drew up the first 
teetotal pledge, and when, a little Tater, he went 
ip to London to deliver his first lecture on beer- 
lrinking, s0 unpopular was the snhject he was 
»bliged to spend two weeks in hunting for a room 
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in which to speak, and then could only collect an 
audience of twenty-four persons! Yet ‘‘he lived 
to see the great reform which he inaugurated ex- 
pand itself over the British Empire. His mus- 
tard-seed, planted in faith, grew to be such a great 
tree that on his eightieth birthday addresses of 
honor and congratulation were sent to him from 
all parts of the land.” Three years ago, Mr. Cuy- 
ler “addressed an assemblage of fifty thousand 
total abstainers in the Crystal Palace, near Lon- 
don!” What achange in comparatively a short 
time! Surely, “ God giveth the increase |” 
Like to Mr. Livesey in his earnest devotion to 
his chosen work and his faithfulness to the very 
lowest and most degraded, was our own Jerry 
McAuley, so lately “gone up higher.” Angels only 
can tell the story of such lives. In golden letters 
the records stand in the Book of Life, and though 
earth may give them no statues, they will wear 
bright crowns “ over there,” while glad lips tell, 
“ T was sick and in prison, and ye visited me,” and 
multitudes go up to give them welcome. It is 
such a grand thing to live for the good of erring 
humanity! grand, indeed, if one may give their 
life to this purpose; yet we who cannot go out 
from our homes in search of the fallen need not 
be troubled. There must ever be careful Marthas 
to do the home-work, and the “ issues and increase” 
of what we do are in His hands, and He will see 
to it that all is well. We have but to do our best 
each in our own appointed way and time. 
EARNEST 


THE PAINTER’S PRAYER. 
, Prniermtiias BD te!” 


f Holman Hunt’s 
forld.”) - 


Ty AY,” he said, “it is not done! 
| At to-morrow’s set of sun 
AY 4 yme again, if you would see 
What the finished thought may be.” 
Straight they went. The heavy door 
On its hinges swung once more, 
\s within the studio dim 
Eye and heart took heed of him! 


How the Presence filled the room, 
Brightening all its dusky gloom! 
Saints and martyrs turned their eyes 
From the hills of Paradise ; 

Rapt in holy ecstasy, 

Mary smiled her Son to see, 

Letting all her lilies fall 

At His feet—ithe Lord of all! 


But the painter bowed his head, 

Lost in wonder and in dread, 

And as at a holy shrine 

Knelt before the form divine. 

A!ll had passed—the pride, the power 
Of the soul’s creative hour— 
Exaltation’s soaring flight 

To the spirit’s loftiest height. 


Had he dared to paint the Lord? 

Dared to paint the Christ, the Word ? 
Ah, the folly ! ah, the sin! 
Ah, the shame his soul within! 





| 
| 
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Saints might turn on Him their eyes 
From the hills of Paradise, 

But the painter could not brook 

On that pictured face to look. 


Yet the form was grand and fair, 
Fit to move a world to prayer ; 
Godlike in its strength and stress, 
Human in its tenderness. 

From it streamed the Light divine, 
O’er it drouped the heavenly vine, 
And beneath the bending spray 
Stood the Life, the Truth, the Way ! 


Suddenly with eager hold, 

Back he swept the curtain’s fold, 
Letting all the sunset glow 

O’er the living canvas flow. 

Surely, then the wondrous eyes 
Met his own in tenderest wise, 
And the Lord Christ, half revealed, 
Smiled upon him as he kneeled! 


Trembling, throbbing, quick as thought, 
Up he brush and palette caught, 

And, where deepest shade was thrown, 
Set one sign for God alone! 

Years have passed—but even yet, 
Where the massive frame is set 

You may find these words: “ Nee me 
Pratermittas, Domine !” 


“ Neither pass me by, O Lord !” 
Christ, the Life, the Light, the Word, 
Low we bow before Thy feet 
Thy remembrance to entreat ! 
In our soul’s most secret place, 
For no eye but thine to trace, 
Lo! this prayer we write: “ Nec me 
Pretermittas, Domine !” 
Junia C. R. Dorr 


MANY MANSIONS. 


OST of us think about Heaven sometimes, 
and most of our ideas about it are probably 
wrong. There is too much of earth about 

us to allow us to understand what Heaven really 
means, because flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of (iod, neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. Some people’s idea of Heaven is 
one continual singing of hymns and playing of 
harps; others picture it as a life of rest or inaction 
—in a word, an eternal idleness. Both notions 
are surely wrong. We can praise God in other 
ways than by singing, and here on earth we are 
taught to show forth His praise not only with our 
lips, but in our lives. Then the idea that in Hea- 
ven we shall have nothing to do is certainly false ; 
here we can do very little, even the best of us; 
there we shall begin to do greater works than we 
ever dreamed of here. 

The chief point to dwell upon in thinking of 
the heavenly life is this—it will be exactly the 
right kind of life for each one of us. We shall 
be exactly in the place suited to us, and we shall 
do what we are most fit todo. All situations in 
life don’t suit the same people—the man who is 


happy in one place would be miserable in an 
other. Surely here is the true meaning of our 
dear Lord's words, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.” There will be a place and a 
work suited to each character and capacity 
Here on earth, if you take a cottager, who ha: 
bee accustomed to his two or three little rooms 
and put him down in the royal apartments of the 
Queen’s palace, he feels very uncomfortable; he 
would rather be back in his cottage—it is not a 
mansion for him. Or if a man of wealth, wh: 
has been accustomed to a large house and every 
luxury and a good library of books, is sudden); 
placed in a narrow cabin, with only coarse food 
bo attendants, and, above all, no books—he ir 
wretched, he is out of place. Well, we may be 
lieve that no one will be out of place in Heaven 
Jesus has undertaken the matter for us; He says, 
“T go to prepare a place for you;” and we can 
trust our Lord to provide the right place for each 
one of us. We don’t all need the same things t« 
make us happy, and Giod, who knows that and al! 
things, has not made Heaven al! of one pattern, 
all one dead level, but a House of many and very 
different mansions. 

A mother was standing by the dying bed of her 
little child. She tried to lead the child’s thoughts 
to Heaven, and told her how the city was of pure 
gold—of dazzling brightness. But the little one 
shuddered, and cried that the light would hurt her 
eyes. Then the mother told her of the choirs of 
angels and the songs before the throne, and the 
child answered that the noise would make her 
head ache. At last the mother took the moaning 
child to her breast, and as she nestled there, she 
said, “If Heaven is like this, I am ready to g 
there.” 

For some there will be an existence of dazzling 
brightness, an existence full of grandeur and glory 
—like the sound of a mighty anthem; others, 
those who loved much, shal! find, like St. John 
their greatest joy in resting on the bosom of their 
Lord. I think we may feel sure that the heavenly 
life will be like our earthly life, but infinitely 
higher, purer, nobler, happier. If our nature is 
to be utterly changed after death, all our feelings, 
thoughts, desires altered, we should not be the 
same people—we should not know ourselves or 
those whom we love. I rather believe that our 
feelings, thoughts, and characters will be the same, 
only purified and cleansed from all evil. We may 
believe, too, that the heavenly life will be one of 
progress and of education. Here we are born 
speechless infants, and have to learn the language 
of the country; so in Heaven, | think, we shal! 
have to learn many things; and the secret of the 
Lord, and the greatest mysteries of Heaven, will 
come to us by degrees. Another grand thought 
about Heaven is that there will be no selfishness 
there—that curse of earth will find no place in 
Heaven. Before we can enter there we shall have 
learnt to say and to mean, “Thy will be done.” 
There all our work of whatever kind, and it will 
be of many kinds, will be for God and not for 
self. It will be, too, a life of perfect sympathy. 
We shall all understand each other; there will be 
no mistakes made in Heaven. 

It is often asked, Shall we recognize our friends‘ 
Surely,and more than that, none will be unknown, 
for “in the land where none are strangers,” each 
will help and guide and sympathize with his com 
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panion. For each one of us there waits a mansion 
in our Father’s house. Let ua take heed to our 
ways, lest we lose our inheritance and shut the 
door of Heaven There is a 
place, and the right place, waiting for each of us 
For you, O man of keen intellect! and for you, O 
simple, unlearned cottager! for you, poor mother 
cumbered with much serving and careful about 
many things; for you, gray-haired patriarch; and 
for ye uv, bright litle child, “in our Father’s house 


nellea f ( 


against ourselves, 


nday Se n 


t Bu mn, V | 


are many mansions.’’——Su 


Year, by Rev. H. J. Wilm 
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TOM SLUG. 


“WIVHIS will never do, Tom,” said Mr. Benja 
min Slug, as he read his son’s school report 
for another term ‘You must really rouse 

_or you'll never make a man of yourself.” 

Mr. Slug had got on in the world by acting on 
the motto, “ L } everything,” and thu 
from an office-boy he had risen to the head of the 


abor conquers 


firm. Justly proud of his own success, and know 

ing its secret, he was very anxious his son shon! 

follow in his steps. ‘To this end he had put him 
to the beat schools and given him every chance 
of a good education. But the 

“ The lad has good natural 
and would make splendid scholar had 
a polite way of saying that Tom 


burden of every 
report was the same: 
abilities, 
he application” 
was lazy. 
There was a picture in his bedroom of a field in 
Part of it 
but 


a wilderness state of briers and thorns. 
had been originally inclosed as a vineyard ; 
it waa now covered 
were overrun with foxes, finding ready entrance 
by the ruined wall. In the vine- 
yard was the latticed showing 
the drowsy keeper within, murmuring now and 
iain, as he turned from side to side: “ Yet a 
little sleep and a little slumber, then will | arise 
and till my field and trim my In the 
dim distance, the grim, gaunt, hungry looking 
figure of Poverty was seen stealthily approaching 
Tom often looked at this picture, but hitherto had 
not fully learned its leason. 

He was a thoughtful boy in his way, and some 
times philosophized a bit about his lazy tenden 
Indeed, he was a philosopher in petticoats ; 
for he would sometimes argue to himeelf in this 
way: Why, it’s the name 
of that slimy, gliding thing on the garden walks! 
I wonder if the family got its name —as Edward 
Longshanks got his, from his long lega—from the 
slowness of some member reminding people of a 
slug! Ifso, how can I help being sluggish ?—it’s 
in the blood.” 

He had yet to learn that men are born into the 
world lke colts, and need breaking-in to be of 
full use, . 

The boy was quick with his eyes, however, if 
He had picked up 


beasts and birds 


with nettlea, and the vines 


one corner of 


a lodge, window 


vines,” 


cler, 
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afternoon he from a 
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was fresh 
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A NosLe CHARACTER —Itis the constant repe- 
tition of right actions which builds up a noble 
character. A distinguished clergyman, deprecat- 
ing the extreme reliance often placed on external 
aids, said, “Crutches are capital for locomotion, 
but for strengthening the limb which they save 
from the ground not very capital. No, rely upon 
it, the spiritual life is not knowing or hearing, but 
doing. We know only as far as we can do, we 
learn to do by doing, and we learn to know by 
What we do truly, rightly, in the way of 


and we are.” 


doing 


duty that, nly that, 


rls’ Orewsury. 


Termites or “ white ants,” found in Africa, which 
build nests twelve feet bigh, some on the ground, 
shaped like pointed haycocks or huge mushrooms ; 
and some in trees, shaped like sugar-casks, with a 
covered-way to them, winding round the trunk, 
from the ground. 

There was a seriousness in his father’s tone as 
he begged Tom to free himself from the growing 
slavery of by one grand effort which 
made him feel very miserable and disgusted with 
In this mood he wandered into the 
orchard and threw himself down under a tree. 
It was a beautiful summer evening. Theslanting 
sunlight barred the grass with long shafts of green 
and gold. Hard by,a stream made music 
as it ran. The air was thronged with insects, 
dancing away their little day in the sunset hour. 
Tom could not help feeling the beauty of the 
scene And some sense of sweetness would mingle 
with the bitterness that found vent in his tears. 
When these had ceased, his eye chanced to fall 
on a nest of the inmates of which were 
very around him, some repairing the nest, 
others guarding it, and others carrying stores into 
it. 

As he watched them, the nest began to grow 
sensibly until it he could 
walk up and down init. Tom thought this was a 
splendid chance of exploring an ant-hillJ, and 
making up to the nest, was about to enter, when 
two of the guards rushed out clashing their jaws 
so fiercely that he felt quite frightened. He was 
atill more startled, bowever, when one of them 
asked him what he wanted. On recovering him- 
self, he made bold to ask if he might be allowed 
to see over the nest. The guards conversed for a 
moment, and then one of them went inside, and 
presently returned with a kindly, motherly-look- 
ing ant, whosaid: ‘ Phe Queen has been pleased 
to grant your reqnes', avd appointed me your 
guide. Please atep this way.” 

[he entrance opened into a kind of hall, which 
egiin narrowed into a lobby, having a pillar at 
the entrance, midway between the walls. Seeing 
Tom leok wonderirgly at this pillar, the guide 
told him it waa to make the nest easier of detense 
when attacked, “ Yon see,” 
of anta could keep a whole army at bay here. 

Tom thought it a most skilifal device. 

Passing through this lobby, they came to an- 
other hall, mach larger than the first, with pillars 
here and there, to support the roof. 
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“This is the grand assembly-room,” said the 
guide. 

Then she led 1) into another lobby, having a 
row of cells on each side. Thence the y mounted 
a staircase and passed through a gallery, which 
aleo had rows of cells on each side. There was 
something, or somebody, in every cell. 

Now and again they met a long string of ants 
bearing burdens. The leader of one of these—a 
big-jawed ant—seized Tom with his nippers as 
they were passing, and would have made them 
meet in his flesh had not the guide signaled that 
he was a friend. 

Tom might have grown weary with his long 
tramp but for some entertaining accounts of other 
ant-nesta by the guide. She described one hol 
lowed out of the branches and twigs of a thorn- 
tree for the sake of honey hidden there; another 
purse-shaped, made by gluing leaves together 
while on the tree; and another, stranger atill, 
made with dried cakes of refuse, arranged like 
tiles on the branches of a tree, one large cake 
forming the roof. 

As they came to one cell a joyous company 
passe d out, having among them a large ant of very 
stately bearing. 

“The Queen! the Queen!” cried the guide. 
“ Tan’t she a right noble lady ?” 

Tom took note how very devoted and attentive 
the ants were to their Queen. Her body-guard 
lifted her gently over all rough places; and when 
the royal party met a troop of working-ants, the 
latter divided and saluted the former as it passed 
along. 

Turning into the cell the Queen had just left, 
they saw the floor covered with the smallest eggs 
Tom had ever seen. They were scarcely bigger 
than a pin-point. 

“ But come this way,” said the guide, “and I’ll 
show you the nursery.” 

This was one of the coziest cella in the whole 
nest. Here, ranged against the walls, like classes 
in a school, were rows upon rows of small, white, 
legless grubs. ‘They looked like tiny sugar-loaves, 
and were made up of eleven or twelve rings. 
Every little creature had its nurse, who was either 
feeding it or washing it or just taking it out for an 
airing or bringing it in. 

“What in the world are these funny little 
things?” asked Tom. 

“Why, they have come out of eggs like those 
you saw just now, and if spared, will be full- 
grown ants some day. Now you must see the 
spinning-room.” So saying, the guide led Tom 
across a passage into another cell. 

Here a number of fine fat grubs were spinning 
gauze dresses for themselves, which were to shroud 
their bodies from topto toe. A few were spinning 
an additional coat of silk to put over the gauze 
dress. 

“ These are their night gowns,” said the guide. 
“ And the moment they are covered from head to 
foot they will go to sleep for a month or six weeks 
without waking. 

Tom thought that would be nice. 

The spinning-room led to the dormitory. Here 
Tom saw what at first looked like piles of broken 
twigs and tiny balis of silk; but when he exam- 
f stick more closely he could trace 
bs of an insect through the gauze 


ined the bits 
the face and lim 


covering. They looked, for all the world, like | 


the pictured mummies he had seen in books, 
rhe guards in the room looked rather savagely at 
Tom when he entered; but a glance from the 
guide made all right. 

“You need not walk eo softly. A thousand 
cannon, thundering over them, would not rouse 
them until they had slept their sleep out. As 
soon as they show the least sign of waking, how- 
ever, they will be taken into the next room and 
unswathed,” 

To this room they now proceeded. The sight 
Tom saw here interested him much more than 
anything he had yet seen in the ant-world. The 
floor was strewn with mummy-like forme, and 
silk balls like those in the room just left; but 
they were stirring a little as if alive. Mounted 
on each one were three or four ants, who care- 
fully assisted the inmates to unwrap themselves ; 
then they took the limbs from their sheaths and 
emoothed them out; and at last the released pris- 
oner stood up on its six legs, in all the freedom of 
a full-grown ant. Whata change from the little, 
helpless worm ! 

Tom examined one of these brand-new ants 
very minutely. He found the mouth had two 
pairs of jaws, which moved from side to side, and 
not up and down, like his own. One pair of jaws 
was like toothed scivsors, with a sharp pointed 
heak. These, he learned, were to fight with, 
From the front of the head sprang two long, 
jointed things, like a thresher’s flail, but club 
shaped at the end. The guide said these were 
the most useful things an ant had—arms, handa, 
and nose all in one—and that if she Jost them she 
was the most helpless of creatures. But what 
wonderful eyes! There were five altogether— 
three arranged in a triangle on the top of the 
head, and one on each side. The two last were 
very large, and seemed made up of hundreds of 
amaller eyes. Tom tried to count them; but 
when he had reached a thousand in one socket 
alone he gave it up. Tom also dircovered that 
each ant had a bag in its hinder part, filled with 
poison, which in fighting it could spurt into the 
bodies of its enemies, The guide told him that 
one family of ants had stings, as well as poison 
bags. 

Tom had observed on the backs of some of the 
ants when unswathed, and just above the breath- 
ing-holes, two pair of delicate wings, while the 
greater number had none. He learned, on in- 
quiry, that the winged insects were kings and 
queens, and those without wings common work- 
ers, 

On reminding his guide that the Queen they 
saw a little while ago had no wings, she eaid: 
‘You are quite right, Master Sharp-eyes. But 
she once had wings, and I'}! tell you how she lost 
them. The winga of the King and Queen are 
for the wedding-trip only. The King dies, or is 
killed off, on hia return, while the Queen strips 
off her wings and sets seriously to her life-work 
of laying eggs, and that is how she losea her 
wings. See! there they go for the wedding- 
trip!” 

Tom turned, and saw two rather elegant-loeking 
ants, with wings half-raised, making toward the 
door of the nest. He and the guide followed just 
in time to wish them much happiness, as they 
flew away through the sunlit air 

Tom, seeing himself at the main door again, 
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‘Cows, cows ! » cows !” cried Tom, in 
onishment. 

‘Yes; ants have cows; 
his way, you shall see them.” 

Tom and retraced their 
hrough one of the long corridors. As they went 
ong they met an ant carrying a heavy burden. 

‘What! said the guide, and they 
uched hands as they passed. That 
beat workers in the whole hive; she works 
fifteen houra a day, many a time.” Presently 
they came upon a little insect with a tuft of hairs 
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m ita back, which an ant sucked, and then went 
licking lips. Phat is a walking 
honey-pot,” said the iide. We keep several 
in the nest, and when we want a taste, we suck 
Jo just now.” 

om opened his eyes at this. But he opened 
them wider when he learned that there were ants 


away, ita 


them, as you saw that ant « 


were living honey jirs, who stored up honey, 
yave it out as required to the other members 


who 
and 
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Just then a very small ant leaped on the back 
f the guide and put its long spider-legs round 
her neck. 
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ows. For by and by the milkmaids 
went up to the cows, and atroked them very gently 
intil dropa of honey fell from them, which they 
drank. As Tom stood watching them, he remem 
bered to have seen green insects like these on the 
rose-treea and g bushes in his father’s 
garden: and the thought struck him that what 
people call honey-dew was the honey dropped 
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Ine guide told him as they walked away that 
there were some ants that their own rice, 
and even mushrooms. 
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simply rounding a hill, however, and then made 
for a nest of negro ants, intent on making slaves, 
This was the explanation of a scout, who had 
been sent out to see how the thing would turn. 
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eelves nor their voung ones. All this is dore for 
them by slaves, who actually have to carry them 
on their backs when they go to a new settlement. 
In fact, they have lost the powerof doing anything 
for themselves, through having everything done 
for them, and not using the power they had. 
Cheir jaws have lost their teeth, and are now 
simply nippera with which they kil! their foes. 
And all this results from indolence.’’— Tom winced 
again. Was she pointing at him ?—*“ Bat,” she 
went on, “I know another tribe, the Round jaws, 
who have become more helpless still in the same 
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many a day “ Laziness ia a terrible curse, and 
can blight the finest powers.” It was the turning 


dream, into a light, airy insect. It was a new 
birth. A few months later he went to business 


point in bie life, which suffered as great a change | and soon won a character for patient industry 
as that which turned the white legless grub, in his | which he kept throughout his life 


Ohie Boe Girele. 


““THEY HAVE THEIR SALARY.” 


ISS ANDERSON picked the gill of ripe, 
M red fruit that her half-dozen young straw 

berry-plants yielded, and sent it, with a 
happy litthe thought—well, somewhere. 

“Jt isn’t much,” she whispered to herself, “ but 
it will be received in just the spirit it is sent, | 
know. I do wonder, sometimes, why it is that the 
dear Father keeps putting it into my heart to 
divide and yet places so little in my hands that it 
seems scarcely worth sharing. I’m sure if 1 pos 
sessed more I'd try to make it a blessing—but 
perhaps not. With riches, I have heard, comes a 
strange, unnatural selfishness, and He knows what 
discipline is best for my heart. But I know where 
plenty is, and I'll make an errand acrors the way 
and possibly I can bring the subject’round. Bread 
and potatoes are things, truly, for which to be 
thankful—yet—” 

Aa she walked along the path, there went, also, 
all unguessed, a great angel. He it was who had 
spoken not in vain and who had repaid her a 
thousand-fold and unspeakably more for her little 
sacrifice. When she had finished her mission and 
withdrawn from her neighbor's home, the spirit of 


ita thrifty mistreas was vexed. Little, indeed, 
dreamed she that an angel was lingering, her 
guest. Ab! had she but dreamed! How she had 


youred out of ber stores and her treasures ; how her 

eT had been swept of ita unkindly thou. bt; 
how for this blessed visitant’s sake she had blessed 
all within her reach ! 

But he came, and, knowing it not, she only 
fretted and cried: “Dear me! what managers 
some persons are! Now, if I had the seven hun 
dred dollars that minister receives I could support 
my family like a princess, Yet, what a time they 
do have, to be sure; and how their children do 
behave and what appetites they possess! He 
managed to fal! sick last autumn, and away from 
home, too. However, | don’t suppose their ex 
penses were great ; for she shut up the house and 
sent the children to stay with their relatives a 
hundred miles away and she went and nursed him 
herself. Of course, there was the doctor’s bill and 
the board for two, but nearly every one mukes a 
reduction to ministers, I didn’t hear in this case 

“ He was of no service to the church for thre« 
months, so if he gets his salary paid I think he 
may regard himeelf fortunate. Such a loss, too, 
just when the church was beginning to feel the 
teanten of hia work. 

“ Miss Anderson needn’t come bothering around 
desiring me to send things to the family. I’ve got 
as much «us | can do to pay my honest debts, with 
out making presents, As for the children being 
barefvot at school, they are no better than other 


“T suppose she is feeble and ailing, but I'v 
plenty of acquaintances no better off and I espn 
run after them all. Charity begins at home. If 
r little triflea, there’s plenty 
of persons who live near at hand, church-members, 
and they can send thingsin., There's Mra, Alpha, 
who never does anything more than to give trifles, 
and Mrs. Beta, who has no children to look after 
ind who always has early fruits and vegetables in 
abundance, and Mrs, Gamma, who is endlessly rich 
[here’s no use of my bothering about a few straw 
berries and nicknacks; good, substantial diet 
better for her, anywav, and I’ve no time to think 
f the matter further.” 

Then the angel, whose missi: 
and no farther,” wrote upon the seroll ere he re- 
luetantly withdrew: “ But 1 » hath this world’s 


she needs comforis « 


n wag, “Thus far 


woods and seeth hia brother ee f shutleth u 
howels of COM Pass a dwelleth the love 


e? 


of God im him 

There was a modest home where he had ofte: 
heen a welcome guest, albeit shadow as well as 
lweht had been there As he flew noiseleasly into 
he widow’s chamber, he found the shadow had 
prevailed. Ounce, twice, he essayed to whisper 
el speaks so softly 
if we would hear we must listen on our knees, 

This was Mrs. Alpha, the giver of trifles, 

“1 would like so much to call upon the minis 
ter when I go in town to-day, but it is more than 
a year since I have had a tarthing that I could 
really call my own to pay him, and I am dis 
heartened. It may be only my fancy, but some- 
way I always think he remembera when he sees 
me, and—ah! me. Mg little offerings would be 
well enough if I could only supplement them 
with something more substantial, but | am ashamed 
of this meagre work. While there are eo many 
wealthy church-members | despair of doing any 
thing »eceptable.” 

And the soft gleam of the angel’s winga failed 
to scatter the shadow. Would that she had lis 
tened when he whispered : 

“ Ofa truth, IT say unto 
hath cast in more than they a 

But with bowed head she sat, hearing, though 
not understanding, and the a. gel passed by. 


words of comfort; but the an 


u that thia poor widow 


Mrs. Beta moved amidst the comfortable aur 
roundings of her morning-room. A _ household 
where no little ones made the air mu-ical with 
their merry strife; a heart whose fountains had 
never yet been set flowing in sympathy with ils 
kind, Outside, the winds tossed hither and 
thither the fragrance of flowers, and plenty grew 
upand perished and no living thing was the better 
therefor. If a thought for the good of others ever 
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Grave and hushed was the angel. Lingering, 
his presence cast a spell, and the woman was not 
at ease. But she hastened to diamiss him, while 
she turned her thoughts to a long column of ac 
counts. And he went his way, and the house 
hold of the rich was at peace 

Passing by a retired and shady nook, he stooped 

»caress achild. Her doll lay neglected, and her 
face was wet and stained with tears. 

“QO angel that watches the earth!” she wept, 

where have vou gone? I have prayed to you s0 
long, and you bring us no joy. So many days my 
mamma has suffered, and we are happy no more. 
My shoes are worn out, and yet I must go bare 
foot to school, for mamma saya we must have our 
leasons. If ehe were well she would teach me so 
sweetly at home, and then no one would whisper 
and the girls would not say, ‘See, a minister's 
daughter coming barefoot to school !’ 

“And I am so hungry for something nice, too. 
Every day I can smell the delicious dinners that 
the cook prepares in the big stone house, and | 
wish I were one of the poor little errand boys 
They get their living upon the streets, and often 
the good, kind cook gives them nice lunches. 
But she don’t know a miniater’s little daughter 
ever wants for anything. We save all the nicest 
for mamma and baby, and even then they have 
little. O dear, good angel! can’t I ever make you 
hear?” 

Oh! the look of the aweet angel’s face! Ten 
derly he breathed over the troubled child a fresh 
wind that cooled her hot cheeks and tossed blos- 
som petals upon her lap. Lightly he kissed her 
fevered eyelids and Jeft her pillowed upon the 
band of sward, with happy dreams of plenty that 
should reat her. 


A man, noble in aspect but bowed in form, sat 
by his table. Lines of care were upon his face, 
and threads of white lay upon the black of his 
locks, as though they had sprung there in a night. 
With open book and busy brain, he strove to link 


HOME 


CIRCLE. 


thought to thought. Dearer than life and more 
terrible than death hung upon the faithfulness 
It was his Master’s command—nor 
" 


sopdey,. 


of his doing. 
wonld hed 

For a moment he faltered, and the pen hung 
idly between his pale fingers. A door of memory 
swung open and a picture lay before his pallid 
face: a back into a bright 
country where white clouds and rainbow tints flut- 
tered Life and beauty and 
hope lent their inspiration. The way parted. 
Yonder Jay the riches and glory of the earth. 
Broad and bright waa the beaten road, and many 
as a fountain flow, out 


great vista, reaching 


over dainty skies 


song, free poured 


a siren ! 
enticing melody. 
y recesres, wound a 


Here, over narrow 
stained path the and desert 
places were fields where workers must grow faint 
with toil they No 
beauty lay in sight—only a promise of an “ abun- 


into reat! 


away in rough 


before could pass beyond. 
dant entrance” 

A man, just threshold of life, stood 
the path The q iestion of his 
heart was answered by the sweet face of one who 


upon the 
where divided. 
stood beside him: 


“ We will walk tog 


In the narrow chamber, through whose thin 
partition her faintest tone could reach him, lay 
the dear woman whose had never faltered 
with a single feeling of regret. Brave in stormi- 
est weather, believing when others doubted, hope- 
ful when a man’s heart would have deepaired, 
quick to perceive the swiftest wav through stony 
walls to hearts, steadfast of purpose, and walking 
by faith, he realized what this woman had been to 
his lifeand work. His had been called a prosper- 
ous ministry, yet all along he had felt how large a 
portion of the success was due to her inspiration. 

And here, within sound of the rich, pain and 
hunger were fulfilling their deadly mission 


feet 


Only a moment, then back to his task. Light 
fell like a glory over the page he scanned. It was 
as though the world grew wider. He breathed a 
vast, calm air, new, yet without surprise. Again 
he lifted his face, touched by the life of all that 
stirred within 

“Thy grace is sufficient!” broke involuntarily 
from his lips. 

“Amen! For this mercy is everlasting! Bless 
the Lord, O my soul!’—faint, sweet syllables, 
floating out from the quiet chamber. 

The angel had whispered, and they had heard! 

Mary W. Bowen 


EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH, 


T is universally conceded that a country which 
indulges in the f an inflated currency 
incurs great risks. 


use of 
Is it any less true that 
those who use the inflated currency of exagger- 
ated speech are dealing in speculations from which 
bankruptcy, more or leas complete, is likely to 
ensue. Exaggerated forms of speech muat rise in, 
or will in their turn beget, exaggerated forms of 
thought and feeling; these, taking on through 
diseased habitude the guise of genuine feeling or 
conceptions, not only present falsehood for truth, 
but blunt the discriminative susceptibilities until it 
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is hard for iker or hearer l wie 
the one er e other begin 

Exag A(lisease, a tung ‘ 
ena to <¢ i ver the 1 t 
lives of er its t tit 
How « a] W ir the type { atr ¥ re 
sions to « é é wt trifling fact \ ‘ 
are multi itensihed ; superiatiy ven 
almost t the duty re } th 
structure rical fl ire ¢ t ‘ 
whoae re er falsehood, because I vy are 
80 utterly loned 

It wou é hat this was one of the n 
contagiou f emica;: that it was carried it 
the air, lil er-epores, and falls upon the 
ple with approaches that are more insi 
not less it 1t8S ravages are mental ar 
moral, in physical. Children hear their 
parents pervert the truth unconsciously, or fron 
selfish, per r what they consider prudential 
reasons Parents even fell their children what t 
say to give e version or coloring they desire t 


things whose falsity they ignore—and children 


are, above all things, learners. 

The love of power, the desire to create a sensa 
tion, to attra ittention, to tell an eflective story 
doubtless exert powerful influences in the « rrup 





ing of simple ways and simple terms A story 
has a little added to it here, a little subtract 
there, a point made stronger, a criticism more #8 
vere, the folly more foolish, the pathos or con 
cality more pathetic or ridiculous, and it is eagerly 
and credulously atened to, while its truth is par 
tially, or oft wholly, lost. 

A little y rushed to his mother’s side, ex 
claiming, ‘O mother! I saw the moon, and it's a 
big as a cart-wheel!” “And,” said the anxious 
mother, wi a sigh, speaking of it afterward, “ he 
always sees everything in that proportion.” How 
many among |t expressions or statements we 


often make or hear, if sifted down to simple exact 
ness, Would le 
usual mor 


ym the cart-wheel standard the 








By the schoolgirl everything is apt to be pro 
nounced “ per y lovely,” “ perfectly aplendid, 
“too sweet for anything,” or else ‘quite too aw 
ful,” * fearfu r “detestable.” Increasing years, 
I fear, ofien iunge the form more than the spiri 
of expreasior In the echool-children’s intense 
expression ght or dislike, and the n ie@as 
pronounced and far more harmful intensity the 
ex pressed like und dislikes, approvals and disap 
provals, glan raand bitter, blinding prejudice 
of their elde there is the same element of exag 
geration ru rough and falsifying the whole 

How much greater weariness is the portion of 
one who say l tired to death,” than of one 
who says sim} lam verytired.” “Itt vht 
I should di one; “I could not do it 
Bave ny | ex tims another; while mar nr 
“frightened t ath,” ““worried to death,” et 
continually |, by some ul n ei 
avery ii y f existence 1 4 atal I 
These littl expressions and exclam 
are but 1 Ihe aIrong exagyer 
which « 4 not reserve fort ne 
It colors t rht and ex ion in ie 
degree, ! I he ca t fm 
concept and evil than can ( 


ceived, 


Tne law I ia to reap more than 





vn Ihe little if n whe 
oO we , in min 
rows & h, in 
nN ease a | ! e peri 
habity he f ri 
! 1 bY ] and or 
‘ ‘ re and | 
‘ 
\s I write I he , lama 
1 to death ht é no trace 
near presence ut i r er it 
vig 18 form before me only just ali 
! V ct pr ceed re, mv ou 
4 otherwhere lan kened room iInw 
i family are gathered at edside of one wh 
ioments are numbered e me ge borne fr 
thatetient room to anx enda without 18, t! 
e loved one is “on live Within 
ire watching with the ging of loving, in 
tent hearts for the last word or look of re 
nition, The deep eve il they are dee 
with a depth we cau t explore r understan 
Already it is apparent the e, have knowledge 
of, other thinge than we ¢ ee or know; alre 
the distance between us is impassable, but act 
that distance we atill are | wnand loved. The 
eyes paas from face t ice, pa ng at each, It 
1 long, lingering, farewell gaze, but it has ir 
something so rem ved fr his worldliness that 


we feel sanctified as by the touch of somethi: 
holy; and, as we are con 
near presence of the I-verlasting Arms and ca 

1 radiance from the opening of the Golden Gate 
the veil of darkness closes about us and the life 
that was as a partof our own is with us no more 
visibly. 


his scene of death—the cond birth is famil- 
iartousall. Because it recalla moments eo sacred 
yecause it la so bound by every impulse of love 
ind sorrow, of truth and fait f memory, despair 
ind hope, the utterance of words such aa I have 
recorded seem almost sacr I have perhap 
chosen an extreme exam} it it was not alt 
gether without design. | red to protest again 
the overwrought, exaggerated habit of expression 
ind to make the distinction between the word 

1 and the true idea they should convey vivid 





If I shall have aroused ever ne pereon to a rea 
ization of danger and to a atroggle to regain the 

ibit of simple truth, m 
been in vain. M y FERGUSON 


will not have 


< 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG NURSES. 
CHAPTER II. 
TINIE appetite of 


apt to be por r 


and oftentimes fitf Never ask them wl 
they want for a me If y ire one of 1] 
ly, you of course kt her likea and d 
ikes with regard to diff i and if 1 
re a hired nurse, and nied with | 
e, find it out by er members of tl 
ily, but no he | If she thir 
inyvihing that she pretty 
» ask for it; in that < etit. Ia 
writing now of tl ew I anvthit 
it that they may | e sick w 
cute disease atiended y t rnd whi ( 
nly have gruels, bi beef tea 


our souls of the 


~ ee 


Pek Rely EAE 


| 


~ ree ys 


























THE He 
We wi | I e tiat re i } ( 
of a baked } H " 
{ea li I t 
lie and rest w | ! 
potato | been j ( it is nea 
le nai t bread Vv 
hould be at } no! 
week d, e | ne we 
toast, not by « i ‘ W 
it lay it om a ‘ | r from the te 
pre | ve t t t water e! ! 
m en the en ni 0 notada p ; 
fl It f she to} e butter on it, put 
and set it in the en W e you wrap the potat 
in & warm napkir If he is to have cr 
instead of butter m the t t pr ikle a é 
littie sait on it belore wet t t et t 
oven without the cream Now pour the 
water on to the tea in her own little teape 
course, you have he ea-tray all ready, covere 
wilh a clean Napkir her knife and fork 


lightest ones you 





saucer, also of the est ware that you have 
individual salt dish, also an individual | 
plate with a bit ¢ butter, the augar and cre 
not In acommon bowl | her, they are 
heavy. If you have the bowl and pitcher f 
large-s 1 tov set, they are just the thing; if 
a toy tumbler or a tiny mug does nicely for 
sugar, and on the f a. ( inter whi 
iow 8O COMMON, you can find real pretty 
} tchers that are ft e fort use Now « 
toast in two pieces y one on the otherona 


ido ao: Re 


uring on U cre 
tray 


it a8 Vo 





on the ° still in the naph 


lay on the potato 





set on the teapot and carry it quickly in. S 


ting down the tray her from the 
low with one hand, putting in the extra p 
her with the other 
10 save Bolling thie in tray In 


unfold the potato from the 
y 








crusbing in ir han then lay it on the te 

ate; pour the tea—settir the teapot of! of ft 
tray and otherwise t her as she need ( 
ting cheer lly in the eantime, but by r ‘ 
potl her breakfast by her how she fee 
where the hardest pair 

I do not know but think | am unneces 
sarily parti ! giviog such minute directi 
about there i but oh! what w 
not J have iven h careful direc 
years age wi ! ‘ iwa from mother 
w i ho one { | free to a | took care 
dear au the i { ot sickne 
remember once tne } i ph nut 
ty } id m I CX] I ¢ 
KNOW I W nd | reply W i 
cl  ¥ ire ¢ W i 
way of lea rf ‘ t i? r “ \ 
nee el } ken care 1 gre 

‘ ne W ‘ ‘ 

experiel in ¢ | ‘ 

\ I » 2 t en 1 mvs 

‘ r t eel ' 
rio} or ¢ bi 

t en | ! lw W 

te Ww 
ye v i have ‘ " 








! it 
, cha } ear the 
! Wil Ww r Ve } 
’ e f ( é pr I Ke 
Hie 1 cea é ne 
t I { t t “ 
r t ‘ i eT t } be 
l | t j “ i r the pian 
e1 In tha e let he re iwhile after 
F the r v int er chair, over 
“ I \ 1 i } s 1 De 
pre j " it can | “ pped we 
r I her ! +t } In w 1 weather 
blar ‘ iwl is more convenien 
love her ‘ st comfort lace, 
ind make the 1 28 GQUICKIY 48 porel It ia 
well in suct ‘ have two pail f and 
W ‘ fs w-cases, Using one one day, and 

é er e nex # in that way you are sure of 

eir bet well aire ind sweet. 

Some 1 es think the sheets, pillows, and 
blankets n be put out-of doors every day for a 
few mome even in the depth of winter, unless 

actually stormea If you do this, let me beg of 

never to putthem on to the bed until you 
ive hor rhly warmed them again. H ving 
ex perience e terrible chill consequent upon 
eing | ! I bed with sheets and blankets 
brought right in from out-of-doors, in a stinging 
cold day “ r, by a kind nurse who thonght 
ehe WwW ‘ ng e right thing I « I out 
feel strongly that t | gh it was 
years ago, | n feel that “ dreadful ver every 
time | t t even now 
In? nex will te bout getting t 
to tempt the appetite of our invalids, 














Ik there is a er pple 1 « cted child in the 
I ine, tf ne u iV ecelve he irgeast 
share of sympathy and attention. If there is 
ne wl i wkward and odd, and always doing 
insuitable things, that one ia apt to be the stand- 
ing e of the household » One pities the 
mental distortion that lies back of the acts: no one 
hinks I n i the shrinking, sensitive pirat 
ry nded constantly by the shafts of rik lie or 
rebuke unti ej No one knows the 
suffering such cl nor the soul 
famine for ne + love r approba- 
tior Sometimes t ired i llen- 
ness Or misantl t pie say, ” What 
ir iv cist r 
| i dey 1 wi those comy 
! ! nt i if re ter sadiy 
eT w“ rh i t 
‘ e ela The | e | 
‘ é é I v é care na Vil 
‘ w 
ence 
| I n work w ers it \ 
' t cl Sig reproof 
r thre he te 
r ! i “Ww I 
it rove P ~ é ‘ p ¢ ‘aT 
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promise is a wonderful reminder to a forgetful 
} child, and if wieely used there is little danger of 
any harm resulting Love and hope are the two 
powerful motives on which to rely in the training 
of children. 

Happy children are much more apt to do right 


than those who are constantly irritated and 

fretted. We know how it is with ourselves, and 
\ can hardly look for more self-command in the 
1 


HOME 


little children, or at least we should not 


MAGAZINE, 


If any 
thing makes a child it is constantly 
picking at him.” 

The greatest natural defects have 
urably overcome by great and loving painstaking, 
but it can never be done without first awakening 
Praise rather 


perverse, 


been meas- 


a apirit of hopefulners in the heart. 
than blame is the strongest stimulus. 


OLIVE, 


| Fwenings wilh the Poels. 


FOREVER. 
[teen w e truly never die, 


rhoug ‘ y year the sad memoria! wreat! 
A I " wers, types of life and death, 
Are laid graves, 
For death the life saves, 
And life ve: and love can reach 
From hea and nobler lessons teach 
Than th read, 
Well bles he who has a dear one dead 
A friend he is hose face will never change 
A dear co it will not grow strange 


The anchor of a e is death, 


The bless weetness of a loving breath 

Will rea r ill fresh th weary years 
For her who died ng since, ah! waste not tears, 
She's thine unto the end 


Thank God f 


lear friend, 





With face s int with the light of 
Whose ve vden with the scent ef youth 
Through tw y years of death 


SECURE. 


TTVILE winds t w hard What then? 

| He h t hollow of His hand 
The furi ta will sink when His command 
Bids them be calm again. 

What then 
sas bright as day 
shades will flee away, 

| be light again. 


The night is dark, 
To Him the d ess 
At His comma t 


What then 

For [Israel's host the waters upright stood, 

And Ile whose power controlled that raging flood 
elpless men. 


The wave is deep 


SUMMER. 


PPLES in the orchard 
Mellowing one by one 


iwherries upturning 


= heeks to the sun; 
R f with sweetness, 
L s fair of face, 
Ws ents and murmurs 
Haunting every place 
f golden sunshine 
ht bright as day, 
D i think that 
. r’s pleasanter than May 


T. B. ALonica 


A MEMORY. 


N l-world count ra ‘ he hours 
\ Like winged bea ‘ ry by, 
. And where the ld-fashioned 
flowers 
I ngs back a tender, 


The walks are straight ar th white stone, 





And pac g there with re 

| dream once more I | lw ’ en 

ih ft, warm finger { t lw s dead 
I hild whose dainty f t vied with mine, 
As we two chased the g it 

Phe ld who reveled the inshine 
And sbrined her glad: eyes! 
We used to linger in th: F 
And when a sun-ray kisse e ed hand, 
We told each other ‘twa 

lo read the secrets of r | a! 

And, holding safely 

That happy sparkle, we w i i eep 

If dewdrops trembled in t ‘ ‘ place 

Or last night’s bud had ‘ t eep. 
I throned her in my art ‘ ed of play, 
And whispered love-nau Luby ears 
She made the glory of 

My wee, liege lady | t t vears ! 
And now? Small wond tt roses lie 

In petaled fragrance by ¢ 

For sunshine vanisbed w t sigh 
And skies are grayer * ‘ riis lied, 


A LATE ROSE. 


SENT a little n i 
| ro pluck f " 
rhe sweet tar Y 
That in the ga 
A blush-rose pr i | er 
Upon its stem 
Swaying in drean 


Where yellow 


Back came the littl 


With drooping, , t head, 
And slow, reluctant footste 

And this to me she a 
“| find no sweet i roses 


In all the garden 


y 
here are no summer 
b 


It must be they a 
Then bent I to the n e 

And touched her r hair 
Dear heart! in all the garde 


Was nothing half 
‘Nay!” said I, “ let t 
Die in the 
Whenever fate dis) 


If I this rose may we 


rarden 


C. R. Dorr. 





4 


Damar: 


See eee 





YOUNG LADIES’ 


omy Jaadies’ 


HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS. 


OST persons have to write letters, and it is 
\| desirable that in doing so attention should 
4 he paid to a number of details. ‘There is 
no doubt that a well-written letter is often a great 
advantage the sender, while it always 
pleasure to the receiver. The result 
by the proper choice of paper and envelopes, pens 


to 18 a 


promote a 


All there are so cheap and easily obtain 
any excuse for the uee « 


ind ink 

" if 
inferior waterials, which are at once impediments 
The 


able that there is seldom 


to good writing and indications of neglect. 
writer should endeavor to execute hia penmansl 
in free and legible hand, so as to be neither 
crabbed and inelegant, nor overloaded with flour 
ishes. Some persons of distinction, we know, have 
been famous for their bad writing: and it is a fact 
that they have found it very difficult to read it 
themselves. We do not think there is a valid ex- 
ise for this sort of thing, and we are sure that it 
can be avoided by proper attention and practice 
The opposite evil of fine writing, which covers a 
sheet of paper with fancy curves and luxuriant 
flourishes, is almost as much to be deprecated. A 
somewhat compact hand, with every letter defined, 
is the best for all purposes. It need not be formal! 
and precise, without character, “like copper 
in order to be good; but it and 
readable. Some people think it beneath them to 
t an i, to cross af, and to distinguish between 
euch letters as and but all who to 
pleasing those they write to and getting a goo 
name will matters. It 
1appen that the character of a young writer will 
be partly estimated by her regard to correctness in 
we know how much may 
} 


i. 


a 


plate,” 
must be accurate 
} 


n u aspire 
} 
ay 


be mindful of such 0 


her letters, and all 
de pend on the estimate formes 

Spelling is a decided accomplishment and of 
even more importance than graceful penmanship 
Therefore, let diligent heed be given to this and 
let every word be spelt as accurately as in a printed 
book. 

When a letter is written in a scrawling and an 
irregular hand; when the lines are at uneven dis- 
tances or not straight across the page; when the 
characters are ill-formed, the paper blotted, and 
the spelling bad, it has an air of decided vulgarity 
and negligence, 

Persons who really ought to know better and 
who have had a good deal of instruction, some 
fall into the error of using emall letters 
where capitals are necessary. Thus, they will 
write a amall 7, when speaking of themselves, in- 
stead of using a capital /, and they will even begin 
proper names of persons and places with small 
letters, if they do not happen to begin a sen- 
tence, 

There is another fault of which some are guilty, 
and it is to write a whole letter as if it wereasingle 
They run on from beginning to end, 


limes 


sentence, 
joining their words with i/s, ands, buts, and so forth, 
intil their name at the conclusion winds up the 


whole. Of course, such persons never think of 


" 


N1 


DEPARTMI 


enantinent, 


their stops, and, indeed, the use of stops, or pune- 
tuation, is very commonly neglected in otherwise 
well-written letters, The number of persons who 
carefully mark the stops in their epistles is very 
l leed The reason—or, r one 
at it lifficult to teach the rules for 

f stops in actual practice. Such as master 
In any respect able measure c ynmonly owe 
4 


at 
at 


sma in ( Any ale, 


' 
{ 


reason 
theu 
t art 
it to re 
Of 
tant 
are ry apt 
to blunder in their grammar, although well and 
correctly expressed sentences are among the chief 
lencies of letter. Everything should be 
and natural posible 
without any attempt at quaintne and originaitit 
A letter is not to be adorned with 
rhetorical flourishes; “oem, to be filled up 
with pompous and high-sounding phrases. The 
choice of words is very import ant The y ah uld 
be and y ar, and any approach 


l } ! 
Caiieu 


a¢ tu: 
ne 
ection and habit. 


{ 
a 


all l 


impor 


in letter-writing the m« 
Zz who 


Tho 


are 


to be avoided is bad grammar e 


not in the habit of writing much ve 


ex a 


said 


t 


In as & atyle as 


eCAasy 
! 7. 
One oration, 


hor a j 


in are low 1a 
to 1s : to be avoided moat 
carefully. On the oth be 
foolish ambition to use uncommon and pretentious 
the meanings of which have to be sought 
a dictionary. It is necessary to vary the 
to the To 
relatives and intimate acquintances the style may 
be I Piay- 
ful and affectionate epithets can in such cases be 
properly introduced. When, however, one writes 
to superiors or strangers, all that written 
should be in as calm and dignified a manner as 
can be adopted, provided only that the language 

We advise 
j 


n 
what 


»~C 


aD is 
ier hand, there must 


no 


worda, 
out in 
addreesed 


- 
stvyie according ps 


pers 


more lively, cheerful, and unrestrained. 
is 


be always simple and intelligible. 
persons who keep a diary, or put down notes of 
occurrences, or write momoranda, to adopt the 
style in which they ought to write to strangers 
and superiors 

Now and then lettera have to be addressed to 
persons of rank and title, or to others in speaking 
to whom society requires attention to certain for- 
malities. There is an etiquette in these things, 
inattention to which is nothing but a breach of 
good manners. It is therefore very desirable that 
we should learn how to address persons of rank 
and title, and, in fact, everybody we write to 
In addressing ordinary gentlemen it is enough to 
atyle them Sir, at the beginning and end of letters. 
If we have some knowledge of them, we may say 
Dear Sir; and if we are intimate with them we 
may say My dear Sir. A similar rule applies te 
ladies, who, under corresponding circumstances, 
are addressed as Madam, Dear Madam, or My 
dear Madam. It is a custom with some, who feel 
that they need not be quite so formal, to head and 
end their letters by saying My dear Mr. Jones, or 
Dear Mr. J Navy, there are cases in which 
personal names can be employed, but prudence 


r 
I 


i 


} 


nes, 


ite conce rning these: they may aafe ly be 
admitted in writing to brothers and sisters and 


and also in addressing playmates and 


must dict 


achool-fellows. 
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Dous ck t Ey 


ECONOMY. 
MVE ere ) above all others to be learn 





in ‘ nt day ia the good ( 1] ney 
- one t 4 is to be found, not in thé} 
geasion ora income, but in the } ‘ ou { 
a surpiu ! e income has been made to meet 
the neces nda upon it. He who earn 
hundred ear and spends ninety is really richer 
than he w! irons two hundred and spends twe 
hundred el And it not unfreqnently I 1p 
pens tt it where the reaources of the household are 
judici ) nded, a relatively amaller income 
is found more eolid results than a larger 
one. Domest comfort, in short, together witl 


all the ber fluences that flow therefrom is 
health, y a pirits, equability of temper, clear 
ness of head, prudence in enterprise, happiness tn 
the home circle, and the esteem of one’s neigh 
bors—cente ine practice of a wise economy, in 
the thoughtful and intelligent fitting of means t 
ends, 80 as to secure the most advantageous results 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Management is the one thing needful 
household, and the effort in thia department of 
the Maca I will be to enpply, in a plain, pra 


in the 


tical manner, information which otherwise muat 
be ineflectively obtained by long and wearisome 
experie! 


RECIPES. 


SMOTHERED CHIcKENS.—Split the chickens 
down the back, flatten as for broiling, and then 
lay them s! 1 y in the bottom of a dripping 


pan; add nearly a pint of boiling water, cover 
with another pan the same size, and place in a hot 
oven; cook an hour to an hour and a half or til 
thoroughly tender. Turn them once or twice and 


barte several times, oftener at the last. Cover be 
tween b ngs and remove from the pan when 
done. The 1a little boiling water to the drip 
pings, thicken with browned flour, and boil up a 


moment Pour the gravy over the chickens 


GREEN P Green peas lose their sweetness 
very ao ifter they are gathered; they should, if 
possible, be cooked the same day. When perfectly 
fresh, the little stems are green and unshriveled 
There is a t diflerence of flavor in the severa 





varietie ‘a the early peas, the champion 
England is the very best; among the later, the 
marrow!a eunexcelled, Having selected the 
bert in t ket, shell without washing then 
and | ely thirty to forty minutes 
young, t nutes is long enough: have on 
a little more water than enough to cook them lt 
a dressit wanted, evaporate n tof the w 
rematit ia spoontl l or two of er 

you may ‘ his, if you like, with a tr 
flour ill together er a momet 
and ta ‘ t from the fir rhe thickenes 
cream wentrated tice of the } 18 loro 
arich ent gravy. Some, however, pre 
fer then ‘ mply in water and eaten witho 


further dre ¢ than the liquor that remains afte 


ers’ J 


Depiarluren! 


i £ mer In ‘ | ne the ‘ 
1 
I 
Frei Poeppina.—O weet milk, new 
you have it; one quar ve em rumbs, stale; tw 
iartea berries, cherris r< er ripe fruit; one 
ee tablespor nfuls of sugar wrding to tartne 
offruit; pinch ofsoda hnely | erized, inthe milk 


time, fifty minutes; slow oven. Bring the milk t 
boil; then fill a pudding dish with alternate layer 


f crumba and fruit, begint y al d ending Will 
the crumbs, Sprinkle eacl er of fruit lightly 
with the sugar, or, if fully ripe and not very tart 
the sugar may be left out The dish must not be 
too full. Pour the t milk over the pudding 


cover closely, and bake in a slow oven within a 
ahallow pan of boiling water it will require ab it 
fifty minutes. Serve warm or lukewarm, wit! 
mock cream, fruit sauce, or cream and sugar 
tart apples, finely sliced 
1 the pudding baked 


Instead of amall frui 
or ct opped, may be use ur 





all of an hour. 
BAKED LAMB Cnol » the cutleta or chops 
neatly trimmed, into a beaten egg, and then in 
cracker-dust: lay them in a hot skillet, and when 
one side is browned, turn and brown the other 
Then have ready a emall dripping-pan, slightly 
iled and heated in a hot oven; lay the chops int 
the oven very hot 


it and bake quickly in 
they should he done in fifteen minutes, When 
taken out, add to the gravy in the dish a little 
boiling water, thicker rifle with browned flour 


heat a moment, and pour it over the meat, 


Mincep Lamp —Cut the cold meat from the 
bh nea, alice it very thin ind cl op fine: then « rack 
the b nes, put them into a stew pan with other re 
jected bits, or a chop left over, and cover with cold 
water; slice in an onion if you like it. Simmer 
about an hour, then strain the liquor, and thicken 
it a trifle with brown flour moistened with milk 
orcream, Return it to the pan, add the meat and 
a little cold chopped potato; cover closely and 
heat till very hot, stirring once or twice; the hash 
must not be too moist. Serve with dry toast or 
eggs and toast If there are » bones to make the 
gravy, add a little cold gravy or meat-juice diluted 
with water, or half a enup of milk or cream, and 
thicken as before. Be or mutton left over may 
be similarly prepared 





AspARAGUS Toast with | Wash and 
crape the 3 parag ng it lie a fe w minutes 
in cold water; then tie it in little bundles and 
boil till tender in water e1 to cover. In the 
meantime prepare fr home-made Graham 

af a dish of toast, « ned, and set where 
it will keep warn Wi { | iragus is done 
drain off and e the wate in which it boile 
nd moisten the t lo not make t 
wet, Then ¢ p< Y the er ¢ of the atalh 
ind lay them on ti ’ in egg Ov 
each, and place ina } e while are firn 

ONE of the simplest and rea est ways of | 
ening a rusted screw to apy heat to the heac 
of the screw. A smal! bar or rod of iron, flat at 
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the end, if redade t 
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were ni e! 














if heated at it 

miu ea to the rew A \ 

the Ww rk ol I IAT W 
will do the re ( ng the ‘ ‘ 
trouble r vex ] ill work a 

the common + : Ss 18 Necessary t 
screws, and par r n hinge w 
mountings, fancy nings or appliance 

to joinery or furt re wv K, we we ad advise 
oiling of acrew r the ppipg of the } in 
gre ixe he fore ar y t ell I} 4 Wii rende! 
them more easy to draw and a to witl iW 
and it will un { y retard for a long ime 
the action of rusting 

Bor.ep water al not be poured over tea 
trays, Japanned gooc etce., as it will make t! 
varnish crack and pee ff; have a sponge wet 
with warm water and a little soap, if the tray be 
very dirty, and rub it with a cloth; if it 
ameary, dust ona tle four, and then rub it wit! 
a cloth If the tray ge marked take a piece 
woolen cloth with a little sweet oil and rub on tl 
marks, 

Wien the white pianoforte keya be e | 
colored, we ah remove the front d j 
and Blip ot w d at ver them then i | 
each key Beparate from the front iO not take 
them out-——and rub the eys with a white ¢ ! 
slightly damped with cold water, and dry off with 
a cloth elightly warn Should the keya be ky 
first damp the cloth w ‘ e spirit of wine or 
gin Soap or wa ng-powder must not be 1 
Jt is worth whi Ket 4 Ipply of amr Nia ll 
the household, in case we wish to remove finge 
marka from paint, or require to cleanse brushes o1 
greasy pans 

To remove ata 1 ap ns, caused by boiled 

, rub with ¢ il Fall 

SWEEPING AN [ } Before sweeping a 
room remove all light articles of furniture ou 
the way and cover up those which would be spoiled 
by dust. Draw back the window-curtains and pin 
them up as high aa y can reac Open the win 
dows a few inche I nd bottom, and close the 
door. urn the front of picture-frames to the 
wall, hang a sweeping sheet over looking g 
frames, mirrors, ¢ Then eprinkle tea-leaves 
drained, but not dry ll over the carpet, espe 
cially in the corne wee} ( rpet the wa 
of t Ww t In one aired n r I 
n ner, If tine ‘ ‘ I se he ¢ 
should be re e bef weeping 
the cary \V ettles, cle e vrale 
Having dot rn ¢ er 

id eweerT ¢ ( e wal 
A turk i . ve tn ' . 
pore y I : b ,eweey 
{ LID pole t é | ‘ 
lea-leay aome pled ( \> paper 
m ‘ e! A e |} 
pos With y kind, v | 
drive the dust one part of the room tk he 














ed ‘ Ww I 4 
! V t 
t [ t I ‘ 
Ww WwW } “ 
I ri re Ww , vw 
é | forte ke ‘ ea \ i 
k 1 et-handk el, kep e | pose 
Neglected boards will not « 6 
witl extra p | favery bad r 
" x e of three p 8 of powdered pipeclay 
with one { « ride { | ee, ab tthe thi ‘ 
cre “ This al i be | on 
to drv it e@ time betor scrubt g me 
white sa lon the brush when scrubbing wil 
reu ‘ ‘ r We kept boards, especia t 
country | we require nothing but ¢ water 
. ar é In 
bbing, o1 a! length she 1 be wetted at 
he time, taking care that the flannel is wrung 
each time ary f the soiled water. 
| ( N M \ I Ordinary cleans gy ¢ f 
marble! be done by simply washing the ir 
face W warm soap and water, pol . ter 
ward with a fine, dry cloth or leather. Stained 
and much ed marble n e much imy ved 
by b ing equal | ta of ft soap and | wdered 
whitenis vf unces of each, with one INCE 
f , When thoroughly blended, lay the mix- 
ture nw hot, a 1 et 1 remain for 1 day or 
Afterward wash off with clean water, and dry 
wilh a ieather 
ro W ( Cold water,in which armal 
q ity 1 has been dissol vec 3 the best 
mode “W Ing 1 blers wine ¢ ik8es etc 
They erw a e turned down to drair 
then be | ed with a soft, dry « h rhe 
game pl Py a to chandelier giasses If tl 
dust is ich worked ind gla soft 
I bruah e 1 be used, ng rwar¢ 
with aw eather Pota parings, some ‘ 
re mme! ed ’ cr i the 128 A x he 
eather 1s tt { t thing for washing and < ing 
king glasse 
I CI nw O11 rH.—Scrubbing oil th 
with soda and so p 4 deatr live ¥{ eas, and 
there 1s no neces ¥ for ng » af or ! v ire 
be t t Kee} i ( ( th clean by ¢ vy sweep 
ng and « ting f y &p ppea hey are 
ea vy rer ed "vr ng witl Lie i [aid or 
with nne W her nece ry wash oll 
( tn i be g e over W {i ne m t 
ened W he atter é y ne 
nad a I t ( \ i ( weak 
beer w er | I y 
a flan ‘ we ata 
CLI 
‘ § “ ‘ 
{ ~ 4 
red pipe | ‘ 
t \ 1 i 
x t i 1 t « 
rdina! 
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Home Decoralion anh Fancy Tecdlework. 


Crochet Trimming for Aprons, Dresses, etc.— | in an opposite direction, and that the three chain 
Lace and insertion like the section here seen, are to be | crocheted instead of one double at the beginning and 
worked with écru cotton and united by a band of|end of each row going backward, as also the last 
double in the row going for 
ward are concealed when the 


band is sewn on, 


A ¢ Crochet: Rosette. — Com 
- menee in the centre with eight 
. al chain, join round. 
: Ist Round: One double into 
a stiteh, three into the next. 
Repeat from the beginning of 
the round three times more. 

24d to 4th Rounds: One 
double into each stitch exeept 
ners in these work 
three etit hes 

th Round: One double into 

each of five stitches, seven 

iin, pass over three stitches, 
one louble into each of five 
stitches, three doubles into the 
next Repeat from the begin- 
ning of the round three times 





6th Round: One double into 
each of four doubles, seven 
chain, one double into centre 
of seven chain, seven chain, 
one double into each of next 
four doubles, three doubles into 
the next Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 

7th Round: One double into 
each of four stitches, sevep 
hain, one double into centre 
of seven chain of last round, 
seven chain, one double inte 
centre of next seven chain, 
seven chain, pass over one dou 
ble ne double into each of 
four next stitches, and three 
into the next. Repeat from 
the beginning of the round 
three times more. 

Sth Round: One double into 
each of four doubles, * seven 
chain, one double into centre 
of seven chain, repeat from ® 
twice more, seven chain, pass 
over one dcuble, one double 
into each of four next doubles, 
and three into the next. Re- 
peat from the beginning of the 
round three times more. Break 
off the cotton and fastem it at 
the back of the work. 

ith Round: One treble into 
centre of nine doubles, ® five 
chain, one treble into eentre 
of seven chain, repeat from * 
three times more, five chain. 
Repeat from the beginning of 
the round three times more. 

10th Round: One treble into 
titeh, two chain, pass over 
one stiteh,and repeat all round. 
dark-blue sateen or other stuff. The crochet is made llth Round: One double into a stitch, eleven chain, 
entirely in the width and can easily be executed afte pass over eight stitches, and repeat all round, 
the illustration We would only beg our readers to| 12th Round: One double into the second, third, 
titches on the insertion and lace run! fourth, and fifth of eleven chain, three into the next, 


Crocraet Tamnuna for Aprons, Dresses, ete. Used for Apron, 


observe that the s 





HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


one into each of the 


Repeat from the b 
13th Rout 


vandykes of last rour four chain, twe yt 


next four stitche 
of the round 


i On uble between two 


x 

~e 
FY oF 
i 


trebles ja 


y 

of vandyke, chain Repeat from the Wig 
ta 
7 % 


separate ehain Into point 

7 = te 

: TN 
beginning of the rour ee cS > 

wah fO 
l4th Round I ubl nto the seeond yA gael 

Pe . aw a 
of four chain. on oub nto each of the < ty is Pe be 
next five stitches, ubles into the rey : 
next, and one into the seven next 
stitches. Repeat from the beginning of the 


round 


be, which 
I pr ley take 
Child's Cuff and Collar.—The centre of the col nuch roe ( | tab used 


and cuff is of f with row inserti 


broulery; ¢t 


t when 
, they add 


appearance 


he with emobr 


muslin of a wi 
Home-made Decorations.—In houses 
s often look bald, es lered tea-cloth is a« 


Bra t oO k. iv ( rer et 


tures ure scarce the wa 
covered with a lig col iper. 


retting rid 


great help to the ro omerely bor 
gestion 


of baldnes Any earpenter will ike deal usmine or pink convols 


brackets to ag ven shay is easy wo suffici 
the board and make a va 
ation of what materia 

be the cvlor, and in what style the ornamentati 
should be carried out, are the main points on wh 


leaves look well 


with the wl 
best to use, and what sho mable, as the ehir 
is necessary; and we m 
th decorations harmonize w 
success depends a creeper so that we may secure a good tone 


grounds, and they are well | Vo entering at n thetea-table, 


white, gray, and 
adapted for the vallance either of mantel boards or of | #8 formerly, eccupy the centre 
brackets; they can be massed together in bunehe etth vites attentior 
applied as a bordering, and are equally effective g away ourtime il we 
both styles. J mae 
A charming “f be made as follows ’ : : : 
A charming s eu A he finest art of decorating is not to spend the most 
length of satin, of : “ate gray tint, is worked with ‘ ae i 
: ° ! ney Or make a & wwith the least, but to n 
shaded chenille lesign may be formed of flow 
what money you spend do the very best itean. It does 
ers alone, or birds may be introduced. In o : ‘ ‘ } 
: not matter how much or how little you have t iy out 
have seen the design consists of water-plants ; « F , 
I } if you have the judgment to lay itout in the right way 
itely tinted flag, tall bullrushes of a red-brown : : ; : ati 


and various grasses are lightly arranged ive Ivy may be successfully grown in a faney vase or 


so as to le 

much of the satin ground visible; ak agfisher, with “us r mt ressing bureau and the vine twined 
its brilliant blue plumage, settles on some of the lower thrive and 
foliage, whilst his mate hovers above. The lovely ithout 

blue feathers of the birds give the color that Is requi- | shin re 


site to throw up the rest of the piece; while darting white sand, kept saturated with wate 
I I | r 


indsome show in a lig sun- 


tly upon it The vase shou e filled with 
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Ilome r gs are becon por ‘ I r | i nnot be 
} are mua ra t 1 t A the t ( e com 
: 
sanva wn even su e wl the y vou be ; 
is cove i ‘ tful ? 
are pos ies mtr i ny a 
who has eve e best roon a Maine far ART NOTES. 
house wi rug, backed j ‘ 
vas and we ie edyve t as 1 Papier mache pl ques , are now 
forever ast human hand y rr tnutactured with conti these frames 
) more agreea e with age. g square, the wh } set in ar 
| namenta ime \ ‘ rated, the 
Square table- loths are now put on w e pou i e may be painted a ‘ silvered 
eorners at e table ind j ne i, or vered with } 
{ at the fou i lsome cloths of e} h . ’ 
er DE 1 e raze t 
Oriental de with gold threa in now be Flitter painting ae It is 
procured as low lollars each, allied to lustra pat By = nze powders, 
land silver dust are use \ istra ors 
Lamp shades a much in request as ever, | flitter painting prod ame, flilter 
every well-ayy n r, lamps, ftened by red or lly mear ‘ . word of the 
eanary-colored vides, stand on table n the ! ime significati 
ers or at , lurge-leaved plants now s > 
rs ey alge || India mull is one of t est fabries 
aushionahle ps have as es Pt ta 
2 < ! ved 4 materi { j It often 
bird—the 1 red plumage Phe iamp | , r fort { ha whict ) 
, P rm of ¢ lich are 
itself is so a to take out | ® feathered }upor with 
i nye upon ar eB « £ DOWSs 
stand, and y chance of d age ea . depp le % The 
ing. Large le of black and ye vt 1 ons upon ti) , ly light 
paper over w ire the latest ornat ts r lam) ae ty . 
} a ina acelu t i grasses, the 
shades. es being outlined w | 
first itin the work of | ne-t 4 
—e beg , sheseless esi ; A popular wall-ornament ts of a fan covered 
“9 “ed ne I , 4 . a 4 ‘ witt ssue-paper cut it re and arranged upon 
1a 1e@ true oO bu niy ¢g ‘ ' 1 
7 ‘ nine ir rows, gis ‘ t y eflect, w 
Do with less e. but do t pu ase unsu t at 7" nt f wer i: 
e centre S ined a ime 1 ers 
+} ink Leieh mnedae ; 
stantial thir hey cost le mul! is al eatin Wiki da i \ the temile 
Good tast: ts itself to be ruled by fast Behind t rnamental f ‘ neealed a useful 
ion. If ye ases you, you can afford t Ket \ pretty creatior ler is of pale blue 
laugh at Mrs rhe very best fashion ever | paper fringe, with pale pir snd tied with pink 
invented is t ” ntelligence invents t 
itself. Lincrustra- Walton isa wn to our readers 
. , riety of | x figures 
Avoid super! extravagance in d rating , y Poe ed figures to 
No matter how the details ma ‘ t } , wien ed leather s when painted 
sible to get them. Enough is r be us an : teh ental ropes 
than a fea e is even pre t w bine nerustra ‘ not only 
much for wa verings, but a f ngs, lambrequins, 
@ hike A new spe i known as 
Never leave a e badly hung ur é f epe, or artists’ | ra ¢ ilarly suit 
ernament badly ecause it g i er yy able r painting in eithe ‘ rs, 
¢ * , 
Fushion Dept ment, 
FASHION NOTES. sidered only fit for the ure now often seen 
pon the street rhus, a rnet k, with fichu and 
, : 
mg ends forming an apron Sp » 
Braid-trimmed costumes, as no‘ed in our Inst, a a 4 cs “ oes Sey a elie ip — 
the leading es for spring and early sut hee ) vd ( “i 1 Re ." - pre 
promer ‘ O10 s a are mded wit 
er he fa d for trimming 18 at ¢ . 
gilt ; +] ‘ oe ¥ pu it | and iscudes of Sp inish, Languedoc, or other 
0 yer I vs [ rai ire also imitate 1 
S ei or imitation white é ' Black silks 
rectly upor th of a costume by bands , vhs +} : j = ; 
f th titcl j ih nonren @ ire 8 llarly loaded with wk Spanish, guipure, or 
"4 stitch ( with coarse guld vu ve escurial laces. White ‘ e heavy with leee 
thread. embroideries or Oriental Valenciennes laces 
Lace-trimmed Costumes.—PBecause the braid-trin Even cambrics and sateens | 1 new colored cot- 
; , ton lace invented for their s enefit. Besides 
med and tat mies Are 80 | nin ay r black 1 
wh h.t xr lace 2 . { ' 
aaa tb Mien fs Sapa SSSA Yeoete eas ‘ f blac ace dresses uy k foundations, 
responding Far from it Some of the new ately described, stil hold sw evening wear 
woolen mate Gibert and Khayyam cloths, ar Buttons.— Plain cloth when not trimmed 
exceeding in figure and r These vith sid depend for ou f ‘ elegant effeet 
brilliant w e lavishly trimmed wit ws of ornamental bu row of buttons 
of an écru or of l 1 diayor lowt . rtf 
- Kirt front 
ground ot " party red The " line oware ers aaah 
woolen laces han the i plait simila I busque 
laces, and run W i ' nitate a ket 0} ra plaited vest 
threads I is 18 ed to ex these buttons and plait . the only trim- 
season, and ined Costumes, O1 ng. Buttons generally alle ian lurmerly, 
wi 




















woolen netting 


steel, gilt lver pearl 
Tulle fav 
ed ‘ ‘ ‘ ( 
r Wit t 
i lady wore a ul 
vith red 1 , re al 
‘ na i t i 
ther lady w a ¢ 
ili ‘ ind ornau i I 
Applique figures ‘ 
roide | e art 
I ed { 4 L u 1 
ed n en | P y 
' kK i 1 ir. 
“, a 1 ta ier W : j ‘ 
( is 
The Langtry Polonaise is ré 
the pla he ale ‘ t 
er ind rea \ 
vet i re 
Je rseys are now ‘ ‘ sofa 
; ter pee 


the Jersey se but 


Boston: Lee & She : 
iis iding | He yw 

‘ eb ’ ‘ P 
t ! Can ridge VP I ] 
ege; W ( es, Alfre 


i R en t | i 
As ta pr fessed " 
iture and exter ‘ nee 
erted by ( | ‘ 
I i mod ’ t r 
esme tra ( 
na a ireftu tior 
iritions, and a t 1e@ | 
y called Sy \ Mr. Hove 
st part ‘4 f of e pu hed 
ety, and ‘ 
s t eet | u 
the P a } the rema 
s i ! V iri¥ and 
te! hay er the } s rile 
ni i ry inte t ar ‘ 
@ the ti { the b ii 
ul rtunate in one wa M 
i 4cit F t the atl 
ited mentally w iu I 
Kind, a 1 we I the ew 
ers Wi i] tu ‘ ‘ 
‘ { ita t s i 
, . . et 
t k ! 
t it to] | ‘ ‘ 
ist iileved vd ‘4 
t i ‘ If u ea 
, et < 
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and we fancy that iny more will be 
the popular book is exhausted 


stood that t Miss 


Louis, and I hers announce that 
“The Pr Great Smoky Mount 
soon be iss | rm. But we hope 
more of the r short stories from 


free —a fie! not crowded with wr 
ability. 


A CARPET By Harford Flemr 


Mary N. Mur 


It 


require 


ton: Hought M n & Co, Price, $1.25 
book has bee ‘ y ridiculed, and it 
easy to find th, but to deny ab 
writer is istice, for very decide 
shown in} vhere the author forgets 


th her work. We ovg 


story of the 


becomes i 
the writer tha writing a 


“ upper tend e has chosen the | 
such life as | has disdained to ady 
popularit c by seene from the 
side of s0-cu l onable society 

Messrs. I 


nounce the i new edition of vor 
resentat okes, to be slled 
side Aldine ind the first six are to 


1, Mat AND 


Bailey A 


Mirruin & Co., I 


UTHER STORIES 


2. My , N A GARDEN Charl 
Warner. 

3. Fu KLS James IKusse I 

4. Tue | RoARING CAMP, A 
RIES. | 

5. VEN rr William D. H 


6. Wakt ) Burr 
No more ks arer 


those pu i ghton, Mit bf 
they have that in the a t 
give the e printer's art ca 
may be \ ime in the / 
Series W perfect as ] 


Huseu Al Enlarge 
Edition. slot 
free 
Street, New y 


up T I the lo Dy wy 


Publishers’ Department. 
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FOR TRAVELERS. 


U. 8. Navy YARD 
Commandant’s Office 
PorrTsMouUTH, N. H., 
May 26th, 1885 
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effects of your 





Tarrant's 
Seltzer Aperient I have 
had occasion to use it in 


imoat eve ry partas the world 





nd lam convinced of its 
elheacy 
Oscah G. SAWYER, Sec 
It affords instant and permanent relief in cases of Biliousness, ( 


ordered stomach, caused by irregular meals, 
travelers on account of its portable form. 


taste and certain action. 





unwholesome {i 1, bac 


Indispx nsable im the housely 
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MANUFACTURED BY TARRANT & CO.,N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 
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SUBSTITUTE ... 


= SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 conts. 


only perfect 


mothers Keeps in all 


Soe Acext, 731 ARCH ST. cians Sold e here 
W.C. YOUNG “Piri kberrnias, Pa. sad hiding of tede nts 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.‘ DOLIBE! 
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Color Care, with 165 samples of silk 
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sington and L etre Painting, 4 Comriety 
Guipe and instructor, 256. Beek of Cross 


Stltch Patterns for Canvas and Linen Em 
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ELEGANT KNITTING we tions for Mit 
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$3. OO, and sell three and get your own free 
T. 
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substitute for Mother's Milk. 
diet for invalids and nursing 
climates. Commended by physi 
Send for our Book, The Care 
Sent free 
GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass 


Columbia Bicycles 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

597 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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New R 


sale Catal of t ibber G xls to their friends 


and try and influence sales © will send free and prepaid | 

a fullsize Lady's Geseame r Teubbe r Waterproof Gar- 

ment for the protection of the dress in stormy weather; any siz 

(hot rabber sleeves many are advertising as ‘‘Goxsamer Garments’’) 
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es, iiluatr ations cover cost of mailing, | All sent on receiptof th 
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LATE ADVANCES IN SCIENCE. 


In a telegraph office in Pittsburgh, ten years 
ago, one of the most intelligent and skillful of 
American electricians was the centre of a group of 
astonished spectators at an experiment in the ad- 
vance in the use of the electric current. Four 
different messages, coming simultaneously over 
one wire, were recorded on four separate slips of 
paper. All looked to him for an expression of 
the result of the experiment. He took up the 
printed messages, and after reading them aloud, 
one after another, he said: “I thought I knew 
something of electricity ; but, in view of this won- 
derful feat, I must now declare that I know simply 
nothing.” Ie appreciated the fact that what he 
had previously learned was as nothing to what 
was before him and what was yet to be learned. | 
Such scientific men are not hasty to condemn the | 
statements of other inquirers into the powers of | 
the elements in nature. 

In the wonderful developments of these ten | 
years, the perfecting of the a ag and the elec- | 
tric light have shown the wisdom in the electri- 
cian’s utterance. The storage and transporting in 
reservoirs of electricity as a power for use at a 
distance from the point of production is another 
advance not yet fully developed; but partial suc- 
cess has been attained. Thoughtful men have | 
been led, in view of the experiments in this direc- 
tion, to ask if it might not prove to be possible yet 
to store and transport any other element as well. 

One of these lines of experiment has been care- | 
fully followed to accomplish the storage and trans- 
portation of oxygen as an appliance in the healing 
art. Men of scientific acquirements have long 
been convinced that it would be valuable, and a 
thousand experiments have been entered upon 
with this object in view. Some of these have ap- 
proached very near success, and some of the stories | 
told of them have been as interesting as those of 
the old alchemists, 

People have been, for a long time, reading these | 
stories of experiments and wondering if one of| 
these days they should not find this problem | 
solyed, and now the question arises whether, in | 
view of the evidence in the pages of a little paper | 
published in Philadelphia once in three months, | 
with the title of “ Health and Life,” success has not 
already been achieved. If these statements are 
reliable, then oxygen (compounded with other 
elements) is being stored, it is capable of trans- | 
portation, and i heals! Just as Delaney was the | 
other day awarded the gold medal for pre-emi- 
nence in his Ssasmmaniiite instrument for duplex 
telegraphing, so to Drs. Starkey & Palen, of Phila- 
delphia, is being awarded the verdict of pre- 
eminent success in this great discovery and the 
utilizing it in the cures of various forms of dis- 
ease. 

From patients cured by the use of this Com- 
pound Oxygen, stored in portable reservoirs, and | 
transported by express to their homes, we have 
evidence of cures of various diseases, among which 
are asthma, cetarrh, bronchitis, consumption, dys- 
pepsia, hay fever, sick headache, and the ailments | 











under the general title of nervous prostration and 
debility. The effect of the inhalation of the Oxy 
gen, is to gradually build up and invigorate the 
system, enabling it to eliminate disease and then 
resist further attacks. 

The little paper above mentioned is published 
once in three months, and in the last number, 
dated April, 1885, are printed letters from Ala- 
bama, Australia, Canada, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennay!- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Among the writers of the letters in these papers 
of various dates we find the names of authors, 


editors, judges, physicians, clergymen; lecturers | 


like Mrs, Livermore and Edward L. Wilson; 
business men like C. C. Cady, of Cady’s Commer- 
cial College, in New York; Mr. Alonzo Clark, 
head salesman of a large business house, also in 
New York; Mr. Arthur Hagan, Mr. George W. 
Edwards, Mr. W. H. Whiteley and Mr. Frank 


| Siddall, of Philadelphia, and Hon. William D. 


Kelley, who for twenty-four years has represented 
a Philadelphia district in Congress. These are 
such witnesses as would be gladly welcomed in 
establishing the truth of any cause. 

Some of the expressions used are very striking. 

One reads: 

“I consider that in its discovery there has been given 
to the world something as valuable and as notable as 
Jenner gave it in the discovery of vaccination.” 

Another, one of the editors, says : 

“Itisavitalizerand a restorer, and to it I owe my life.’ 

Another: 


“Compound Oxygen has brought me back to the con- 
dition of health in which you see me now, after the 
physician had told me that I must die.” 

Another: 

“In eleven days he threw away his crutches, walked 


down town, and did his own marketing 

Another: 

“For years I had been steadily losing ground, and I 
regarded my career in authorship atan end. My atten 
tion was attracted to Compound Oxygen. My strength 
slowly but steadily increased. In afew months I was 
able to resume my pen. I am now seventy-five years 
old, and am able to do from three to four hours’ literary 
work every day without exhausting my strength. And 
for this abflity [am indebted to Compound Oxygen.” 

Another : 

“TI was by rheumatism reduced almost to a skeleton 
I began Compound Oxygen with hardly a hope of suc 
cess, but I am no longer an invalid in any respect 
Rheumatism is gone long ago 


} 


Another: 

“T was able to preach last Sunday, for the first time in 
four years, and without any unpleasant results. I think 
this speaks a good deal for Compound Oxygen,” 


Another : 
‘In less than two weeks I was like new person.” 
Another : 

“My lungs were seriously impaired, and my body was 
greatly emaciated. In three or four months I was a new 
woman. It was a great astonishment, as well as delight 
to find how rapid was the improvement, and the im 
provement was permanent.” 

Another : 

“A wreck from paralysis. and a fearful sufferer from 
neuralgia, secured complete restoration to -health 
through the use of Compound Oxygen.” 


In addition to Health and ‘Life, Drs, Starkey & Palen, whose address is Nos. 1109 and 111! 


Girard Street, Philadelphia, publish in pamphlet form the detailed statements made by Hon, Ww. 
D. Ketuey, a Member of Congress; Jupce Jos. R. FLANpErs, of New York city, for many years 
the law partner of Hon. W. A. Wheeler, formerly Vice-President of the United States; the late T.S. 
ARTHUR (who never tired of declaring that Compound Oxygen had prolonged his life at least ten 
years); Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Melrose, Mass., the popular and widely known Lecturer ; 
Cuas. W. CusninG, D. D., Pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Also, a treatise of 188 pages, entitled “Compound Oxygen, Its Mode of Action and Results.” These 
they mail free to any address on application, All are interesting reading. 












































